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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
BY JOHN NEAL 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
The Fright. 

“ Now for a scamper !”’ cried Miss Julia, getting ready for a start, 
as the top of the stage appeared swinging this way and that, and 
slowly working its passage through the cool deep shadow we had 
left; the horses tossing their heads, and their manes all afloat, in 
their impatience to be up—*‘ now for a scamper !”” leaning forward 
on one foot —(a foot which Victoria herself might have been proud 
of, all the British newspapers to the contrary notwithstanding)—with 
parted lips and eager eyes, and little straw bonnet, pulled together 
by the strings, into which had been stuffed, by little and little, after 
she had left the stage, (and the eye of her mother,) a pocket hand- 
kerchief, a pair of soiled gloves, a paper of lemon drops, a sweet 
pretty scarf, as she called it, of gold and purple gauze, a feather fan, 
two or three suspicions looking letters folded awry, along with ever 
so many and-so-forths ; by reason whereof, the little bonnet, of open- 
worked straw, became a very pretty travelling basket, hooped with 
blue ribands, and cr i till it was ready to burst—* now for a 
scamper ! catch me if you can, George!” And off she started !— 
off and away—along the outermost verge of the road, where the 
turf lay greenest, and adown the steepest part of the hill, where the 





shadow lay darkest ; her mother screaming after her at the top of || 
her voice, and protesting to all of us by turns, and to me in par- | 


ticular, (I never could imagine why,) that she never saw the child in 
«such a tantrum afore—the most unaccountable thing !” for at home, 
Charlottee Julee Ma-ri’, as she called her, was jist as stiddy as a 
clock, not a bit of a romp, and would’nt have anything to say toa 
hoop, nor touch-to, and that, if she ever got to the bottom of that 


‘ere plaguy hill. without breakin’ her neck, or somethin’ WUSK GS 


was her belief, she wouldn't have a rag on her fit to be seen :”"—poor 
George eying his tight boots and strapped unimpeachables, with 
such a piteous look !—now dusting himself with more energy than 
ever, now throwing his collar back with an air of desperate deter- 
mination—trying to langh the while—and now looking after the 
beautiful romp, with such an expression of utter helplessness '—the 
father laughing and hallooing with all his might, and throwing up 
his arms to encourage her, and the children running hither and 
thither, and screaming and clapping their hands, like mad creatures, 
as they saw poor Julia trying to stop herself a long way below ; at 
one time, by catching at the wild shrubbery, at another, by jumping 
along on her heels—dropping a thread-paper here, and a glove 
there—now parting with a pale blue neckerchief, which had kept her 
shoulders from the sun—literally snatched off by a light-fingered 
spray, while appearing to hold forth a chaplet of green leaves just 
ready to drop, as she darted underneath the outstretched arms of 
the older trees, that were stooping over her path, and trembling to 
catch her—trembling to the very roots, I dare say—now casting a 
shoe, and now that gold and purple scarf, her hearts’ chief trea- 
sure !—flirted off by the rising wind, like so much “ sky-tinctured” 
gossamer, and swept streaming, and glittering, and skimmering, all 
the way into the deepest of the dark foliage that lay heaped up, like 
huge piles of permanent shadow, in the awful solitude beneath us 

“ There now ! didn't I tell you so !” cried the mother—* I do wish 
you would stop laughin’ a moment, Mr. Fitch—how can I make the 
child hear me, if you don’t stop’ Here am I, all out o° breath, 
een-a-most ready to cry, and there are you laughin’ as if you'd split 
your throat—there goes another galluss-button '—sarved you right ! 
I'm glad on’t—another time, I hope you'll pay some attention to 
what's said to you—Julee, I say '—Julee dear !—Charlotty-Julee- 
Ma-ri '—I'll spank her well, when I do catch her, you see if I don't 
—the jade! There now! there goes another handkerchief! there 
goes her new bonnet !—bran new ‘tother day—not more 'na month 
old! Jest what I told you, Mr. Fitch: a fool an’ his money, says 
I, is soon parted, says I—didn’t I, Mr. Fitch?” 

Mr. Fitch bowed, and pursing up his mouth, tipped me a wink. 

* And then, says Julee-Ma-ri, says she—why Ma! says she, if I 
can't have a decent bonnet to wear, I don’t want to go, says she : 
hope you haint forgot that—have you ?” 

“ No, my dear—not a word of it—how should I !—ben a-ringin’ 
in my ears ever sense—” 

“You'll never hear the last on’t, I promise you, Mr. Fitch.” 

Mr. Fitch only drew a long breath in reply, and then burst out a 
laughing again. 

“Why, Mr. Fitch '!—Mr. Fitch, I say—what will the gentleman 
think of you’ Consarn it all, Mr. Fitch, didn’t I make you pro- 


mise before we started !"’ 


" : 
| “To be sure you did, my love—make me cross iy fingers, and 


|| wish I might die.” 
|| ‘Oh, you may laugh, Mr. Fitch! There goes another button !— 
|, but you'll be sorry for this, afore along; if you don’t, I miss my 
| guess, that’s all!—Goody gracious !—look o’ there, Mr. Fitch !— 
'| What's the matter, now !” 
i! We looked, and lo! Miss Julia had actually turned about, and 
|| appeared hurrying toward us, stretching out her arms, and calling or 

screaming, as if pursued. The mother grew very red in the face, 
i and the father himself looked frightened ; and the next moment, the 
| four horses and the heavy stage came thundering down the hill after 
|} us, at full gallop, the driver shouting, and shaking his whip, and 
‘bawling to us to keep together! and not leave the children !—and 
,, something else he said which escaped me, though it must have 
‘reached my fellow-traveller ; for, without saying a word—though I 
j, never shall forget his look!—he sprang up behind the stage as it 
' passed, and bidding me not be frightened, began loosening his collar 
|| and buttoning up his coat, with one hand, while he steadied himself 
|| with the other, by the straps that bound the luggage. 
i On turning my head to see if either had been better understood 
|was heard from the deep hollow—other and hoarser voices—the 
|| baying of dogs—and cries of mutual encouragement, which ap- 
|| peared to be approaching. The mother turned pale as death—the 
!| children huddled together in speechless terrour—the collegian 
sprang for the fence, followed by the father, who wrenching out a 
| stake, and calling upon me to stay by the children, and behave like 
a man, set off at fuil speed down the hill. 

* What on earth is the matter Do you know, madam,” said I, as 
| the whole company started off down the hill, one after the other, 
each arming himself as he ran, with whatever happened to be in his 


I ing “ Julee! Julee !” with one arm round each of the children, who 
| were hiding their faces in her lap, kept screeching to me not to 
. leave her. 
while, but, “ Murder! murder! Julee! Julee !” 
At last, however, just as I was beginning to grow weary of her 
insupportable clamour, and but for the poor frightened children, 
would have left her to see for myself what the matter was below, 
her voice changed a little, her breath failed her for a moment, and 
i thought I could distinguish the words, “*O Mr. Fitch! my hus- 
band! my husband !—the bear—the bear !” 


Merciful beaven!—a bear! The truth flashed on me like light. 
ning! I understood at once what the driver meant by shaking his 
whip, and screaming so violently to the horses—what he said to us 
about the children—and what the stranger sprang up behind for, as 
the stage went lumbering by in a cloud of dust. I had a dirk with 
me, by the strangest accident in the world, for I never travelled 
with one before ; and having unsheathed it, was just on the pomt of 
starting off at full speed for the bottom of the hill, when I heard a 
crashing of the undergrowth near the rocks we had just left, and 
up started a huge bear—the largest I ever saw. She rose on her 
hind legs for a moment, looked about her, and then tumbled over 
the log-fence that separated us, followed by her cubs, and came 
directly toward me! The children must have heard her growl, though 
their faces were hid in their mother’s lap—for they gave one more 
screech '—one more! and altogether !—and the bear, lifting herself 
up, and looking about, as if she hadn't seen us before, and was quite 
astonished at the outcry, took straight across the road into the 
bushes, within forty feet of us, followed by both her cubs, and 
within five minutes, by two great powerful dogs, tearing their way 
through the underbrush like a pair of stag-hounds, their eyes glow. 
ing like live coals, their rough coat bristling, their tongues lolling 
out of their mouths, and their whole appearance that of the four- 
footed avenger of blood, on the track of a man-slayer. On they 
passed! without stopping to look at us; and before we had gota 
hundred yards further, for we lost no time in taking a new departure, 
I promise you, we heard voices approaching from below—a tre- 
mendous uproar in the woods, followed by such a screaming, and 
barking, and yelping, and growling, as you never heard in your 
life, out of Exeter Change at feeding time—and then shot after 
shot, as if all the country was up, anda whole parish, at least, 
blazing away at one poor solitary she-bear, the last creature in the 
world to meddle with human flesh, in this part of the country, so long 
as the sweet corn, or the wild grape is to be found, or nuts or 
acorns, or young pigs—which the northern bear greatly prefers to 
children. 

Without stopping to hear the result, and most confoundedly 
frightened I acknowledge, we hurried on toward the foot of the hill 
where the stage appeared to be waiting for us—the poor crazed 
mother tugging one child along by the arm, and I carrying the other || 


} by my companions than by me, another and a more gistant scream | 


'in the arms ofa 


|| way, and the collegian limping behind them all, as if his legs were | 
| tied ; while the mother, squatting down on the grass, and scream- 


To a my questioning, no answer could I get for a long | 


ull we met some of the party on the way back to our assistance; the 
driver calling to us afar off, to make haste, and the father shouting 
on his way toward us, that we needn't hurry at all, that there was 
no harm done, and the collegian looking as if he could tear his own 
eves out; for the stranger had Julia in his arms, and was lifting her 
into the stage, as a mother would her sick child 

* Thank God !" whispered the father, as he ran past me to help his 
wife into the stage ; “the poor child is not burt at all—only fright 
ened out of a year's growth or so !"’ and in we bundled, faster by a 
deal than we had bundled out, and off we started again at full speed 
for more than half a mile, I should think, before anybody ventured 
to speak above his breath. 

At last, the driver drew up, and called out to know how the young 
lady was. 

* Better—much better !""—said she, opening her eyes, and lifting 
up her head from her mother’s lap, and looking about, as if to satisfy 
herself that every dear thing she loved on earth was quite safe ; 
tears of thankfulness running out of her eyes, and sobs choking her 
speech, as the children cuddled up to her im the bottom of the coach, 
and clung to her, chattering and kissing, and laughing and erying, 
all in a breath 

“ Oh Julee, Julee! Charlottee Julee! that ever I should see you 





** Of a bear—my dear mother! murmured the poor girl, putting 
up both arms, and pulling her mother's cheek down to her lips— 

The stage stopped, and the driver, leaning over and twisting his 
head, so as to see for himself how the land lay, sung out—*' | say 
neighbours ! may be you'd like to know where they treed the beast, 
when I fuss see her, a-comin’ over the top o’ the hill there” ;_point- 
ing with his whip as he spoke to a large pine tree standing by itself, 
and overtopping the whole neighbourhood—* I say, marm, that's 
the tree, aint it, where you see the bear fust 1” 

Julia shut her eyes with a shudder, and turned away. 

“Wal! I know ‘twas,” continued the driver—* I've ben acquaint- 
ed with that ere tree ever sence I want more a knee high to a bumbly- 
bee—kind «' breeght up together, ye see—an taint the fuss time 


| I've seen a bear out—no, not by two chalks—and so you see, as | 


was a comin’ over the top o’ that ere hill yonder, | happened to be 
a lookin’ at that ere tree—you can see it moren six miles off one 
way, an’ everybody knows it—well, you see, as I was a lookin’ at 
it, all at once I thought it seemed to look different, somehow, from 
what it ever did before, close up to the top—and jist then I hap. 
pened to look down the hill, and then I saw that ere young woman 
hopping along on one foot, as if she had lost her shoe: and then, 
what do you think! why, when I looked up at the tree next time, 
it had altered agin, if it hadn't I wish I may be shot! and the top 
on’t seemed to be comin’ down—if it didn't, I hope | may never 
speak another word —Ohb, ho! says I to myself, that’s a bear '— 
and then, all at once, it come into my mind, that only a week or two 
ago, a great she-bear was seen by a feller, that come up here from 
Portland a fishin’. He was a whapper, i tell you! an’ she was wad- 
diin’ along—waddlin’ along sideways, with two great unaccountable 
cubs arter her, when he happened to turn his head that way, and 
what do ye think! why there she was, sure enough '—within six 
feet of him '!—so he jist giv one screech and cleared out! and Ethan 
Crawiord told me himself, that he hadn't no manner o° doubt 0° the 
truth of the story, for the feller turned as white as a sheet, an’ never 
stopped till he got to Jonis Crawford's, and then he tumbled into 
the bar-room, head first, singin’ out—murder' murder ' stop the 
bear! stop the bear! Wal—and so—I jist thought to myself, 
what's that ere fellera comin’ down the tree arter'—can’'t be for 
that young woman there—never heerd 0° sich thing in these parts ; 
howsomever, thinks I—no harm in givin’ her a friendly hint ; and 
so, I gives the team a twitch or two o’ the leather, as much as to 


' 


say, how are you! and puts the string on a little—an’ if they didn’t 
smoke it down that are hill there, about the quickest, I think it’s a 
pity. The young woman looked frightened enough, when I met 
her; but I guess the bear had the wust ont, for she took right off 
into the woods, without stoppin’ to see what ailed us; and when | 
pulled up for the young woman—glad to see you look so much 
better, marm—that are dodorin’ gintleman there, he'd got you fast 
enough—lI knew you was safe, though you didn’t, and so | did not 
hurry myself a-turnin—” 

* Oh, sir,” said poor Julia, blusaing to the very finger-ends, * 1] am 
sure, | know not how to thank you for your timely appearance. | 
had a notion that the bear was close bebind me, and that the horses 
were running away with the carnage; the creature saw me | am 
sure, when she was in the top of the tree, for my attention was 
called that way by a sort of low smothered growl, and the first 
thing I saw, she was coming down the tree, tail first, and tearing 
off the bark in a terrible rage, while her two cubs were whining 
at the foot, and trying to get up to her. For a moment, I gave 
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myself up for lost—1 hadn't strength cnough to run a yard—but on | 


looking about me for a small tree, into which I might clamber, for 
I hoped she wouldn't leave her cubs, and I happened to recollect 
that bears cannot climb small trees—I heard the shouting of the 
driver, and saw the carriage coming down over the top of the hill 
at a rate which satisfied me the horses were running away with it; 
I hardly know what happened then—all I remember is, that I 
thought of the children of my poor mother, and that I tried to 
scream—”" 

“ Tried, hey!” said her father, a tear standing in his eye, and 
his voice trembling as he spoke to her, though he tried to speak 
manfully. 

“Yes, father, ¢ried with all my heart, I assure you—as the horses 





and carriage went past—and then—and then 
** Well, my dear, and what then?” said her father. 
“Why, then, sir, I heard the growl of the bear, the whining of 
the cubs—I felt her breath !—! knew she had got me; and in short, 





sir, iooking at the stranger 
‘* Well, said the stranger-——’ 
“Well, sir, when I came to myself, I found it wasn’t the bear 
that had got me"’—smiling—* not the she-bear at any rate; and so, 


sir, you know the rest of the story.’ 
We looked at Mr. Ichabod Weare, jun. in astonishment. Nota 
muscle moved—there was no smile about the mouth—no gentle- 
ness of eye—no change of look or attitude. He continued to breathe 
naturally—even while he held the trembling hands of that child in 
his own—speaking to her as if his thoughts were far away, and look- 
ing at her—nay looking into her very eyes—into her very heart and 
watching the changes of her lighted-up and wonderful countenance 
as if he saw her not 
I would have given a little finger 
Even the father 


Who was he! what was he! 
to know, (but remember, [ don't say whose.) 
appeared thoughtful ; and as for the poor mother, after staring at 
him for five minutes or so, she drew a long breath, and turning 
to me, whispered ‘that he was the strangest man! but there!” she 
continued, ‘there's no savin’, and, I s‘pose——” 

To all which I assented—wondering what George would have to 
say for himself after we stopped, for he had been mute and sulky— 
sulky as death, ever since we had returned to our old position 

It grew dark—darker and darker; and we were just making up 
our minds for a smart shower, when we heard the report of a gun, 
close alongside ; and the next moment somebody bawling to us from 
little a one-story log-house by the roadside, the door of which stood 
open and appeared thronged with well-dressed company 


' hourraw ! supper's ready !” 


answered the driver ; 


“Come, hourraw there 


*“ Wall, then, hurraw ‘tis! ‘* What are 


you got to give!” 

* Bear steak and split thunderbolts—that's geod enough for you, 
hey! If ‘tis, turn out here, and let's have a look at your faces.” 

No sooner said than done! We drew up, and in fifteen minutes 
more found ourselves at Eathan Crawford's, in the worst inn’s 
worst room, that is, in the parlour of the White Mountain House, 
tired to death, and hungry as tigers, with our host, a man six feet 
five, in a low-crowned white hat, which he never took off, doing his 


best to make us comfortable, as he called it 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


NEW YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. 
PART 1.—THE HONEYMOON, 


* Draw Harry, how delightful this is—really quite a picture—the 
sunny skies of Italy, with its marble palaces and its silver lakes, 
have nothing that can compare with one of the old ancestral halls 
of dear, delightful, smiling England.” 

“And yet you admired Italy, and grew quite eloquent on its 
ruined fanes, and falling temples, and classick pillars. I think you 
were guilty of the sin of poetizing.”’ 

“Ah! but I] had never seen your country seat, with its magnificent 
range of trees, and its green parks with the tame deer, and the white 
cottages of your contented peasantry; and, in short, are you not 
here, and do | not like any place with you, dear husband!” 

* My own Laura! and so you are pleased with this our first new 





year in the country I wonder if it will be the same this ume ten 
years.” 
* Can you dor 


* Vou know it bas been our fam ly custom to spend the new 


be at?” 


year here from time immemorial.” 

*Ah' how pleasant; and | hope we shall have no intruders on 
our happine ss, no calls from country neighbours to annov us with 
congratulations they don’t teel, and alleet a sympathy with pursuits 


they can't understand.” 





There was some rh ple isant in all this pretty imterc hange ot 
affection—for Mrs. St. Aubyn was a bride, and felt all the enthu 
siasm she affected In a well-assorted union the first few months 
of marriage form the spring-time of the heart, ard Mr. and Mrs. St 


Auben flattered themselves, that however dull the time and how 








ever few the visiters, there would be nothing dull to them in a 
* new vear inthe country 

Mrs. St. Aubvn had been the belle of the season. No part: was 
perfect without her No ball went off with eclat unless her figure 
enlivened the scene ; and, worse than all, no men were to be me 
where she was not When chance , Or rather the despotism of love, 
threw her in the way of Harry St. Aubyn, himself one of the best 
matches of the day, they both fell in love—tived upon ch 





sighs for a considerable time—ta'ked sentiment like a French m 
r 1} 


liner—grew most lngubriously pale and very thin—and finished by 
dashing off to Gretna m a coach and six; returning to town in tri- 
umph, the hero and heroine ot the season—made mistress of Harry 


St. Aubvn's vast estates, accumulated during his minority, can 


we wonder at the lavish affection displayed by both br.de and | 


bridegroom ' 
“ And how beautiful!" 


the conversation, which our digression has interrupted, ** how beau- 
tiful will be the long winter evenings, with your sweet guitar and 
your sweeter voice—we shall never know a dull hour.” 

** Yes! and then there will be that hateful season, when all our 
time must be passed in town in ball-going and Almacks, and /fétes 
champetres ; and I shall be “ 

“So admired, dearest.” 

* And you will be " 

* Quite jealous, if that pretty face smiles on any one save me.” 

“« Dear, dear Harry, shall I sing to you my last new song’ 

And then the light-hearted bride, after ronning carelessly over the 
strings of her instrument, sung the following—need we say she was 
rewarded with an affectionate kiss? 








SONG, 


We part—no, on my word we must— 
I really won't allow 

That day go by, with Clarence Gray, 
You smile, and sigh, and vow! 


Of course, I know, to lose your beau, 
Will cut you to the core— 

But send me all my presents back,— 
We part to meet no more ! 


The days we spent, with Lady Gent, 
The mask, the rout, the ball— 

Our evening walks, our morning talks, 
He's now forgotten all 


I shall be very happy—but 
Your happiness ts o'er; 

Oh! no, | cannot break my word— 
We part to meet no more! 


And thus did these two young dreamers while away the time, and 
in the plenitude of their aflection deem that all the succeeding ones 
would be like—* their first new year in the country.” 


PART I1.——-TEN YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE 


Time has dealt gently with our hero and heroine, and as they sate, 
at the end of the season, in their well-appointed mansion in Bel- 
grave-square, you would scarcely have dreamed that ten years had 
passed over their heads. ‘The lady’s pretty feet were peeping from 
the velvet slippers which enclosed them, but in her countenance 
there was something which put to flight all the reminiscences of 
the smiling bride of ten years ago, and as she speaks there is a de- 
cision In her tone which then it (fortunately) wanted 

** Really, Mr. St. Aubyn, it’s quite absurd. The duke has asked 
us to spend the new year with him, amid the festivities of W 
castle, and instead of going there, I'm to be dragged to your nasty, 
dull, country seat, because it has been your custom to do so!” 

* T tell you, madam,” (he never said Laura now,) “that go to 
Aubyn-hall I will; but you seem quite to have forgotten your pen- 
chant for the place durmg the honeymoon.” 

** Without any company to enliven us !’’ put in the lady 

** But shall not I be there ’"—and as he spoke he mimicked the 
tones of her voice 

** Not a prospect worth admiring,” continued the incensed lady 

* What! have you forgotten ‘the magnificent range of trees,’ and 
its * green park with its tame deer!’ ” 

* And its hum-drum country neighbours 
Aubyn 

*“Ah! but yon forget its ‘ pretty white cottages’ and its ‘ con- 
tented peasantry !" 

* A nasty, dull, foggy place ;" and Mrs. St. Aubyn’s pretty cheek 
looked prettier under the influence of her rising colour. 

“What! ‘in dear, delightful, smiling England !’”’ 

** Really, this is too provoking, to have my words thrown in my 
teeth in this way—but I’m determined I won't go.” 

* And I'm determined that I wi// go.” 

*Tt’s shameful—I, who never crossed you.” 

“ Excepting about ‘ new year in the country 

“1, who brought you a fortune!” 

* And spent twice as much in the first year.” 

“W ho made your house the most fashionable in town 

** Notwithstanding all these numerous obligations,’ returned Mr 
St. Aubyn, leisurely rising, and murmuring with the most provok- 


ig calmness— 





returted Mrs. St. 


o. 


ye 


“ Pray, Goody, please to moderate.” 


* Notwithstanding all these obligations, you will find that vou 
will spend the next, as you have spent all the last here, new year's 
days, in the country.’ 


AN ECCENTRICK CHARACTER. 
The following remarkable instance of a constant attachment, is 
. 1 paper 
ndeed remarkable Died, on Tuesday, at his 
nee, Willow Cottage, near Eltham, Mr. Jonathan Walton, 


aged sixty-two years. In early life he 


taken from a late Eng 





Such a piece of eccentricity m 
the present day, ts 
reside 


formed an attachment to the 





dau r of a small farmer at Crayford, but hs friends being averse 
to their union, he was sent to the East Indies, where, by perseve- 
rance, e accumulated a considera! e property D ring twenty-two 


vears which he was absent, he regularly corresponded with her ; but 


on hus arrival in Eng! nd, he was only in ne to pay the last tribute 
j } 


of affection to s beloved, she hav yr expired two davs previous 


Ever after her death he secluded himself, avoiding all society exec pt 


her brother's, to whom he left the bulk of hrs fortune, amounting. to 
upwards of € itv thousand pounds, subject to the payment of two 
annuities of seventy-tive pounds each, to a male and female servant 


His house 
at the extremity of a small 
j 


who were his only domesticks for nearly twenty vears 


was built in the cottage style, situated 





rrove of wiiows and popiars, and fturnuishe In the most simple 
manner The w 


H s meals were 


dow-shutters im front were never suffered to be 
temperate, consisting of bread and milk 
or breakfast, one dish of boiled meat and soup for dinner, with 


which he allowed himself a glass of ale, and coflee in the even 





He would not permit enher wine or spirits; but, far from b 






vcnurious, he was a at benefactor of many poor persons in the 
lied with fuel and warm clothing im 
He allowed his beard to grow, except on the 


rht auburn, and very 


ne iDOuTrhOOd, Whom he sur 
* winter months 


yer lip; and his hair, which was long, hung 





ringlets over his shoulders. His usual dress was a loose dark 
gown, and when seen, which was but seldom, he had so much the 


appearance of a hermit, that he was known to many persons in the 


said Mr. H. St. Aubyn, as they continued || vicinity by no other appellation. 


THE POLAR STAR. 


BY THE LATE MRS. MACLEAN, 





This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. I watched it sink 
lower and lower every night, till at last it disappeared 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the mght. 


1 miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 


It seemed to answer to my thought, 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recall the friends 
Who I may see no more? 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says we meet again. 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove— 
Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Sull turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave— 
Thy radiant place unknown; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 

Farewell !—Ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should wnte 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too, 

My friends! I need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you! 


EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 


The following account of a determined single combat is given 
the * Life of Thomas Reynolds,” notorious in history as a govern 
ment informer in the Irish rebellion, just published by his son :-—* The 
Count de Rochefort called on Fitzgerald on the part of Warrer 
and a meeting was arranged for eight o'clock in the morning of Sun- 
day, the seventeenth, on the Plain of Grenelle, each party to bring 
two friends, and the weapons to be pistols only 
Messrs. de Puibusque and de Germain, and attended by M. du Ha 


Fitz oe rald, with 


lay’s servant, was on the ground about a quarter of an hour when 
Warren arrived accompanied by Captain de Toq 
the Count de Rochefort, and an Inshman, whose name we co 

never learn. Fitzgerald had a case of plain duelling pistols, mad 
by Wogden, of London; Warren had a French case, rifle barrels 
hair trig bl 
atm of much more certain destruction, and in every respec 


ueville of the guards, 


gers, and detonating locks, which unquestionably was a 


formidable than the other, and one which would be incomparably 
Fitzgerald, how 
ever, declared himself satisiied that each should use his own weapon, 
} ’ 


being at stare 


more dangerous than if the barrel was not rifled. 


but the seconds would not permit it, their own honour 
arranged 





in allowing such a disparity of weapons; they therefore 


that the combatants should toss up for choice of weapons, and t 
both partie s should use the same cast \ arren won the toss, a 
chose hts own pistols, one of which was given to Fitzgerald, who 
Forty paces 
were measured, and, in the centre of this distance, an inner sj 


ich a hat was place 


had never before handled or seen one of the kind 





of ten paces was measured, at each end of wh 
The parties were to be placed at the ‘wo extremities of the greatet 


d stance, and, on t! 





» word ‘advance’ being given, they were at 


erty to advance as they ple ased, or to remain at the extremity, 

in no case to pass the hats, so that each had fifteen paces or s 

side; but the combatants could never retreat a foot, each might t 
ed first should ren 


when, where, or how he pleased ; whoever fir 
on the spot from which he fired, and there receive the fire of his a 





versary, who might still continue to adva up to the hat on his 
own side. Being placed. Warren ran forward up to the hat on his 
own side, presented at Fitzgerald, and remained im that attitude 
F tzgerald deliberately walked forward, and havu y advaneed to 
within five paces of his hat, he, the first time, raised s pistol to 
take aim, as it was evident Warre kept him covered im order 

tire the moment Fitzgerald should arrive at tos hat, and before 

could have had time to raise his arm; but, unac ainted with the 


cety of the hair trigger, Firzger 


d by some means touche 











s pistol went off while he was r sing it Phus disarmed on" 
fifteen paces before his most inveterate enemy,a noted and practised 
shot, he stood, ke a mark, while Warren several times correcte 
his aim durit a space of time ore atly exceed ny a minute, as ma ked 
by the watch of M. du Hallav’s man, until at ler rth M. de P 
busque called out to him, * Fire, Mr. Warren: act honourally 
Warren directly lowered his aim, tovk off his and replied—' Sit 
Iam at liberty to aim and fire when and how I please, and Iw 
exercise my right.” He then put on his hat, and gradually raised 
his arm until he had adjusted his aim to his satisfaction: he fire 


and missed [ 
seeing the effect of his ball, and when convinced that he had failed. 
he stamped, raged, swore, flung his arms about, cursed his pistol 
and acted, in fine, like a madman.” 


He looked for a few moments, as if in expectation ol 
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a } 
WOMAN. || clination to see the house of her lover. The walking gentleman in- THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
; formed her, that as soon as the happy event had been determined a . — 
RY ISAAC APPLETON JEWETT. | on he had given it up, and sold his furniture. 
t sink i EB | “ And where are we to live ’”’ said the widow. SELECT PROVERES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
In every country, from Turke y upwards, woman uae her certain “ Here, unless you have a dislike to the place!” A merchant's happiness hangs upon chance, winds and waves 
place. In Italy, in Switerland, in Germany, in England, in Scot- “ Here!’ screamed the widow. “Here!” A blithe heart makes a blooming visage 
land, and more than all in civilized and woman-adoring France, I “Why not?” said the bachelor. A burden which one chooses is not felt 
have seen her, in instances without number, performing offices of “Ttisn't my house,” said the widow. Accusing is proving, where malice and power sit ju 
hardship and notoriety, with which her heaven-given womanly na- “ Not yours! Nor the horses! Nor the carriages! Nor the ser- A crowd is not company 
wre seemed to me totally incompatible. vants !” A thousand probabilities do not make one truth 
That the age of chivalry has passed from Europe needs not the “No, nothing is mine.” A blow from a frying-pan, though it does not hurt, sullies 
meagre evidence that no thousand swords leaped from their scab- “In the name of the what are ye, madam ?” A calumny, though known to be such, generally leaves a stain on 
bards to save the beautiful Marie Antoinette. T ravel over Europe, “When Sir EF. T. arrived from India, 1 was to have been governess th, reputation 
the proofs shall stare you in the face wherever you go. In Munich | to his daughters—this house is Ais !”’ A puilty conscience needs no accuser 
a woman does the work of a printer's devil. In Vienna I have seen The gentleman fainted. All truths must not be told at all tumes 
. { 7 moll sg y .whne . 1 " - . 
her making mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars, and wheeling The lady has commenced a suit at law against the walking gentle- Alexander was below a man when he affected to be a pox 
forth the clay; and there have I also seen females harnessed with a | man for breach of promise of marriage 4 drowning man will catch at a straw 
man, nay, with a dog, and once even with a jackass, to a cart, drag- Affairs like salt fish ought to be a good while a soakin 
ging the same through the most publick streets of the metropolis. FANATICISM IN BRAZIL. After having cried up their wine, they sell us vinegar 
n Dresden she saws and splits wood, drags coal about the city in z 4 mn honest ' s half as muct ‘ ins as cods; t 
In ; : F . From the following story publ in the Rio Janeiro Journal An hor man has half as much more brains as he needs; a 
alittle wagon, and wheels eatables for miles through the highways ; afte ar ; knave hath not half enough 
; . O Despertador, our readers will be enabled to judge of the slight ad —_ — —_ — 
to the markets, in a huge barrow. In all these places, in France : : 4 fool's tongue is long enough to cut his throat 
Italy, may you note her with basket and scraper, hastening to vance made by civilization in the interior of Brazil. An individual ee ~~ “— _ 
and aly, a 0 ote t i asKetsé s aper, hastening to ‘ " " r . d ourt is ort ennyv i ¢ i 
lize th e filth just fallen upon the publick routes named Joao Antonio, residing in the environs of the village of Pedra A frend in cour worth a penny in the purse 
monopolize the fi St fallen upe e Pl 8. " . rood le is nothu he ree b g ! 
: " i . : Bonita, near Pianco, in the district of Flores, had been for some time A good tal nothing t by e by being twice to 
In France females do vastly more degrading and out of door work : - ae A friend to everybody isa friend to nobody 
“an ae “ett: : in the habit of amusing the villagers with the tale of an enchanted , «bye lncan . 
than in England, and in Paris they are in as great request as the mir- . \ friend as far as conscience allows 
‘ : kingdom, at the distance of two hundred leagues, and had told them . 
rors themselves. A woman harnesses diligence horses. A woman : A wreat city, a creat solitude 
. age . that the moment for breaking the charm was at hand. In the month gts er 
leans your boots, as you rest them on her little stand at the Pont < x : 4 handsaw isa good tl but not to shave with 
. . } of November, 1237, this individual proceeded to the forest of Inha . oo . 
Neuf. At the theatres it is a woman who sells you your ticket, and : ‘ After-wit is everybody's w 
. , ' » - mun, whence he sent one of his confederates, named Joao Perreiro ‘ 
ther women who take charge of the boxes. At many mere busi- lt s 4 wood tal told is marred in the telling 
as / . \ “0 to Pedra Bonita, where the latter arrived in May last. He unme ‘ . . 
ness offices it is a woman who does the business. Would you bar- ; - : : A good paymaster is lord of another man’s pursé 
‘ , ae diately announced himself as the sovereign of the enchanted king ‘ , . 
vain at a Chantier for a lood of wood, you bargain with a woman. . : . - . A good servant makes a d master 
‘ ae . dom, promised to break the spell in favour of such as would declare 5 . : ; 
Would you be conveyed pubhekly to the south of France, vou re- “ ; A mad bull is not to bet » with a packthread 
= allemance to him, and assured them that immediately after the ope _— gas , See _ _ 
ve r right to a place in the coupee from a woman. There is |“ °*"""S he. es I 4 
i you ig ot ace 1 ‘ . 4 ait . ' ae. not rie 
ea f whatever ription, in which a woman is not concerned ration, the king, Don Sebastian, the long-lost king of Portugal, cigs pep pene sagitss escreor 
shop, o hatever description, | whi ‘ an is hot concerned. . " 1 d é mmon sens “ rt bust f leg i 
‘ : . : ; would arrive with a numerous army, wash their sal mplexions \ handtul of : - 1a bushel of learn 
There is indeed no department in which she does not appear to be * ; 4 vrand eloquence, little consciens 
. T , > white, and render them all vich, happy and immortal As the con nites itl Si 
chief manager. The greatest hotel in Paris is kept by a woman. : - ; : 4 ood name is better than riches 
y » ieacieiiaieetaliniaccniameiilens in then wehiiennnes dition, however, on which the spell was to be broken, he declared sagopa 
ou see Women sup tending eve Pwhere; e reading-rooms, P . s t 8 sot cs orth < { i 
7 : , : that it was indispensable to massacre a certain number of men A glass of water is sometimes worth a ton of wine and @ pcuny 
1 the restaurants, in the estamunets, in the cafes; se lling tovacco in . . 1 pound 
or ' P ) women and children, whom he promised almost immediately r & pound 
the thronged Tabacs; tending calinets imodores on the Boulevard " A good word is as soon said as an ill ong 
on wards to resuscitate. Perreiro’s absurd predictions obtained belief ee" plete le , 
Montmartre; lending newspapers in the Palais Royal, and writing mee ; 
\ . . from a number of credulous fanaticks, who became his devoted ad 
wt accounts in the Rue de la Paix; and when, alas! her vocation a HE SPIRE MMUNINE 
1) } herents. ‘The impostor then, of his own authority, married each of 
must needs render her form invisible, you shall sull on canvass see : 
. . > his partisans to two, three, and even four wives, and took eight hely 
her image, large as life, in fifty streets of Paris. ; I Fret them with their rustling pinions sweeping 
: : , mates to his own share. He next commenced the sacrifices, and, at viatati widens ' . ping 
One might infer from most of these instances that woman had , The damp dew gathering on my brow; 
: ' ¥ ' the expiration of four days, his victims amounted to twenty-one = ' . > . ‘ 4 
changed occupation wilh the olhcr sex, So lar a8 cooking 18 con- na . ‘ I see them in their lonely ¥ e kee ne 
A > . ° : aduits, and an equal number of ¢ iidren, whohad been giv hup to him : I . 
cerned this is the fact. But I know not if the remark can be ex : an apr naar ’ Ther m ht watch beside me now 
a he) , by their infatuated parents. This wholesale butchery was at last — : : 
tended farther. While the women are thus active, the men are too $ < I know that the freed spirit in its lowe 
- a ) hei? > suspended by the assassination of the impostor himself by his own . wae ' 
9 ly lounging. Ten thousand brilliant shops in Paris are each . . A Is ga on me from it ’ we 
5 : brother, Pedro Antonio Perreiro, who proclaimed lumself his succes . —_s 
lay and evening presided over by ten thousand brilliant women. . = : 
: ep sor. Fortunately the imperial commissary of the district of Flores, I feel upon my cheek their gentle breathing 
Here is certainly no unattractive spectacle. Therein is revealed the . ‘ . 
. M. Manvel de Silva e Sonza, was at leneth informed of the san When Latn ht stand alone; 
ingenuity of the French: since many a green one, and many a know ' > . ' 
: : guinary scenes enacted in the village of Pedra Bonita, whither he And »w that from their pure brows they are wreathmg 
ng one, is thus beguiled into jewelry and kid-gloves, to say no worse, 
7 lost no time in proceeding, with twenty-six national guards and A chaplet to adorn my own 
merely because it is pleasant to higgle about their price with such | |, . ; ' 
= = ‘ : ibout thirty milina troops, to attack Pedro and his adherents, who, The world is present, but ‘tis naught to me 
en gentle cheaters. As to the beauty of these divinities, you shall hear ; } , ’ ar 
wer : on the approach of the armed force, barricaded themselves ina barn rh hearth may clog, my spurt will be free 
; many a sigh from ancient veterans of the consulate and the empire. : , 
“The ’ : . : After a desperate struggle, twenty-nine of the fanaticks and then 
’ | t ' 1} , , 
They will tell you that the young loveliness of those times has = . . Angelick sy swith my soul communin 
arre a eh ae " leader were killed, and twe nty-lour others, including tour women f ' 
vanished. The present is an old and ugly generation. So far as Lat ne far above the ¢ 
Ss , taken prisoners and placed in the hands of justice. \ Ww) ; a? ‘ : 
, specimens in cafes are concerned, the remark may be true. I have oe 1 ore phim r i harps are tuning 
bring a ' . commissary had five men killed and four wounded cs , 
been surprised to find with so much grace, and so much courtliness, . : lon s of venly . 
with fought hike hons, being encouraged by their leader, in the expectation ; 
H ind so much gentleness, so little personal beauty combined. I : : , . ; : ! ' » cheer my soul 
| ia : - , of the arrival of Don Sebastian's supernatural army to their relief! ws , ! 
whe hardly know an example that may be safely recommended, and yet ; waves ‘ \ ve roll 
ards 1e who should often walk through the Palais Royal, without ever Kar arth, away! my sympa ire leavin 
co looking into the Cafe Corazza, might be justly charged, in traveller's WOMAS AT THE FIRESIDE. ' sly s \ ' 
phre h ing s othing.”’ ——— ; 
phrase, with “having seen nothin BY MMS. ELLIS. *} S, « \ 8 ClOAVINg 
i - stot ’ i 
THE MERCENARY LOVER. I have said of English women that they are the best fireside com n attendants! to thy company 
m : = - : 5 ae a sal os aan 7 . ats shina ta te 
srably Whoever has been in the habit of promenading High-street, Chel- |, panions; but 1am afraid that my remark must apply to a very small tsti fr 
how tenham, in any portion of the year comprised between April and Oc portion of the community at large. The number of those who ar I rove w mmer winds are dwelling 
¢ i ’ j ! = 
ipa tober, must necessarily have observed a certain walking gentleman, Wholly destitute of the highest charm belonging to social companion i fr niny way; 
stake We say, advisedly, a walking gentleman. No one ever saw him enter | Ship is lamentably great; and these remarks would never have been freed spirit y rapture swelling 
j c 1 } j t noth of tt wibl here , 
ange any carriage of greater dignity than a“ fly No one ever saw him | btruded upon the notice of the publick, if there were not strong Shall bask in one un vr clay 
at mhorseback. Yet hes a gentleman; he freqents the best society | S¥mptoms of the number becoming greater still Then shall I eaze with un nuded eve 
the place aflords; he dresses well, he pays his debts of honour; nay, Women have the choice of many means of bringing ther prine On regions of eternal purity 
4 even his tradesmen’s bills. He is of a certain age—that is, he con- | Ples into exercise, and of obtaining influence, both in their own do ; 
; £ ats, Then { the dark earth's sl wy domimeor 
ast fesses to thirty-six, and may be ten years more. In order clearly to, mestick sphere and in society at large. Among the most important Phen from we Sa ‘4 
si ‘ 5 , ‘ a ‘ ; doe Shall my freed spirit chajntess rove 
' oint him out, without mentioning names, we must direct the atten- Of these is conversation—an engine so powerful upon the minds and \ 7 . 
sah , hs tera kine reneral at bh ’ 1, a aillaaes , et w wander on my viewless | ) 
ciated m of the reader to a curious fact. His walks in the High-street Characters of mankind in general, that beauty fades before it, and Back ' I lov 
reaver . ' . ‘ an a hs leading cc p eal . mack unto th whol : ' 
never extend beyond two hundred yards of the Plough Hotel. Now | Wealth in comparison is but leading coin. If matchmaking were in -. : : re 
P ri > j he creat an life ahy I scarce! © to make tin the tmdan it hour, when slumber t 
} s circumstance has long been the theme of discussion among his || deed the great object of human lite, I should scarcely dare to mak * cues 
om , y his assertic since os ) 0 satior © weary body NO oad . 
ucquaintance. ‘To say the least, it indicates a certain degree of eccen- | tS @8sertion, since few Men choose women lor their conversation 
. ; ' altl beauty are to be had ist think mor q n to the old t s branches 
t nicity in so yourg aman. [tis a very curious thing, that when a per- where wealth or beauty ar 4 iad. I must, however, think m Then to th ik w wn waving 
ly h ale s I vehi | ‘ sol ous : r t love 
son exhibits any degree of eccentricity in his conduct, he is invariably |, bly of the female sex, and believe them more ene vo eee Where T have sat w I lov 
} fe : ’ || tain affection after the match is made than simply to be led to the , ae , ward , 
s a wccounted wealthy. It matters not in the least that he has all the | '% affection after the ne sis made than Z nply to be led to t Or to th u ' Wate IRVING 
) " lly . lew i 
mM hls external signs of narrow means; his coat may be threadbare, his | 2!Mr, a8 wives whose influence will that day be laid aside with their Where w ive wa w wave; 
ym his } $0 hite roses. and laid aside er. will r | 
ne gossamer, only he must wear an eye-glass suspended round “** iths of white r / a ua a for ever ly i Iw 
t : . " . : eal t t Y s me n, the b ' t ] ' 
: ‘*k by a broad black riband, and be the possessor of a fine If beauty or wealth have been the bait cena agenar tape Whispering to 4 
: ided cane, and an antique gold watch: vet, f his actions be a litek may ¢ ther up the wreath of roses and piace them again upon her And 1 » when res vy on her P ~ 
pes ! } } sli bre s 3 ’, sl i le slow 1 eas oi ‘ ealt 
, tof the usual course, he will always be set down as a wealthy Poushed brow; nay, she way | ellie edi-<itganeas. Hee dbaanllbenaader \ t V t 
ser without reserve, and permit tt usband of her choice to “spo rill : : cc 
M4 lh ” 1 ) . ‘ ‘ ‘ iv } 
h the Thus it was with our walking gentleman; he was universally her goodly lands to i bis waste,” she may do what she w \ 
- sidered a second Cravsus. Now it so happened, that among the dress, bloom or descend from affluence to poverty—but if she has no Haste to her « al ‘ i of “s 
t only Visiters was a certain widow lady, a very pretty woman, of certainly — intellectual rhushand & heart, she must ines ily Upor r rr ' t 
" , ’ . wt ; . ‘ ' - vay 
c at more than th pparent age of our Walking gentleman; the come that most heipicss and | ile OF carthiy Objects—a sigh . 
. P . . Yet sh i she know me 1Visons Sming 
recte Wiiow had horses, carnages and servants; nothing was known of | wile. 
} i , m ) ! hos , hor ! eile ta ne h Strugele to clasp me to her brea 
varkes er more than this. In the course of casual visits the walker and How pleasantly the evening hours may be made to pass when a . . 
Pp t { i i " . . ’ } = But. ont Then will IT watch her with words beguiling, 
i¢ widow became acquainted - The gentleman was not without) woman who can converse wil thus becwle the time ut, ol e M 
j 7 ' Ptheart ir } nd her of an eter t 
ravi sense, and he made a decided impression on the heart of the lady. other hand, how wretched is the portion of that man who dreads the her . ' 
r ' : ’ ' } f inn nd then, when death #1 t her spirit free 
— Our walking gentleman was a thriving wooer, he offered his Guiness of Gis Owe Ereside: Whe Sten The Clog OF His exlelende ever . ' ) 1 i 
ms . aad J : , oan ll euard her home to glory and to me 
pe and was accepted; all so far was well. The matters in discussion seated there—the same, in deadening influence she has upon his ™ ’ 
os. Yetween our hero and his widow were, the when, the where, the how , spirits— to-day, as yesterday, to-morrow, and the next day, and the Earth, earth away! my s !, upwards soar 
“a ; ve union should take place. The gentleman stated the amount of next! Welcome, thrice welcome, the often invited visiter who breaks Gladly would leave thy low catate ; 
ton oF , : ' . : P , ’ 
M8 property ; it was just four hundred pounds per year, and no ex- the dismal dulness of the scene. Angelick spirits in my breast are pouring 


a | 
failed. 
pistos 






































pectations, smallness of 
the amount, and appeared perfectly satisfied 


The widow « xpressed no surprise at the 
The 
all preparations were completed, when the widow expressed an in- 


day was fixed, 




















IMMENSE CHIMNEY. —A chimney has lately been crected at New 


ton, England, which is three bundred and ninety-seven feet high. 








Rich streams of joy— and now they wait 
To bear me upward to the blue-dyed sky 


Where I may dwell in endless purity 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have had divers debates with ourselves as to the propriety of | 
allowing the following letter to appear in the Mirror. Modesty is | 
the first of virtues; but we are afraid we sometimes carry it too far, 
and so stand in our own light. If we are so popular in Europe, as 
our correspondent assures us we are, why should it not be made 
known in America? Why should we not overwhelm, at once, those 
who have seen fit to make merry with our effusions? We will pub- 
lish the letter. We merely wish to say to our readers, that itis from 
a young American, one of our most faithful correspondents, who is 
pursuing his studies 

“ At the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 


as Canning once sung. 
Gottingen, etc. 


My pear sin—I avail myself of the first leisure which the pre- 
sent occasion affords me. to renew our long-neglected correspond- 
ence, and to give you some account of the news of the day with us. 
Be not alarmed. I will not avail myself of this opportunity to in- 
flict on you any dull political novelties. You can find out, in your 
newspapers, all about the disputes between our good king and his 
good people, without any aid from me. I am going to write to you 
on a far more interesting subject, but one which you are generally 
rather disposed to shun, your own good self. My dear General, do 
you know that you are fast losing the character in which you have 
so long appeared to such advantage—that of an American citizen? 
You are becoming European—universal—cosmopolite. That little 
lyrick, “ Woodman, spare that tree,’ which you first showed me in 
manuscript just before I left busy New-York for quiet Gottingen, 
has done the business. It has been translated into every language 
in Europe—incorporated into the literature of every civilized country. 
I took a run up to Paris last month, to brush the learned cobwebs 
off me; and in every musick-shop the most conspicuous thing I 
saw was, 


a 


** Bicheron epargne mon arbre 
Chanson nouvelle par M. le general de brigade G. P Morats, traduit par A. de 
Lamartine. Musique de S. A. R. la duchesse d’Orleans 


And, in every salon I entered, some t voice was singing, 


“Prés de sa modeste ¢ surmiere 
La main de mon per ce planta; 
Bicheron, ecoute t:.. priere, 

A mon vieil arbre ne touche pas 


I wish I had kept a copy of it, to enclose to you: it is true, FE have 
it by heart, and might transcribe it; but I have little room to spare. 
Then, in our vernacular, (1 beg pardon, I should have said my ver- 
nacular at present,) German, what do you think of this for a flourish 
of trumpets: 
“Waue nicht die alte Biche niever.” 

Myvisches Gevicht, ves Werrn General Georg P. Morris. Ens 
Deutsche udersetst don Or. C. J. A. G. HA. WW. Dautschrefer, 
ordentl. Professor der Sing-und Tonkunst fn der Tniversitat 
su Subingen. Wien. Ln der b. &. Schulbuch-bandlung. 153s. 


This is a most spirited and beautiful version. Take a verse as a 
specimen ; 
UWillst du fbn so rnchlos doch serschmettern, 
Wen bemoos'ten, wackren, alten Baum, 
Der mit rauschenden, beledten Blattern 
BWeit und breft umschattete Den Raum? 
Porster, bore auf, und lass’ (hn steben, 
Lass’ fbn ruben (n ver Grde Schoos, 
Pene Acste, dle am Winrmel ween, 
Reisse nicht von iprer flutter los. 


The song is published in the true German style, with a preface, by the 
translator—an essay on the genius and character of the auther and his 
influence on his contemporaries, (“* Tleber FMorvis’ Entwickelung, 
Denken and irken,"’) with copious notes, historical, antiquarian, 
critical, esthetical and exegetical. The whole forms a handsome 
duodecitno volume. You may look for a copy by the next Havre 
packet. 

But this is not all. 
sion of the Woodman. 


I have now lying on my table a Spanish ver- | 
Its title is, 
** Lenador, conservad aque! arbol 


La compuso el excelmo, Senor Jonce P. Mornts, 


Cancion nueva y populartsima 
Se vende en Madrid, en casa de D. Francisco 


General del ejercito Americano 

Ramirez, calle de Alcala No. 2%. 

Fay has promised to attend to forwarding you, from Florence, a 
copy of 


* Boscawolo, conservate questo arbole 


Per ul Cavaliere Morais. Firenze. 1838; 


or I would send you mine. You have no idea how sweet and soft 
your verses sound in the bella favella, 

But [ have not done with you yet. Your song, after travelling 
through all the living languages, has at last been incorporated into 
the dead ones, which ensures its living forever. I have just been fa- 
voured with a peep at 

Parce, arborator, o precor, parce, arbort 
Cancio nova scriptoris tllustrissimi Gerona P. Morris, Tribunt Militum, ete 

Verstbus lambis reddidit A. B. Candidatus Theologiae. Romae. Cum per- 

missy Supertorum. 

Not only this; but last evening I paid a visit to our learned Greek 
professor, Doctor Worterbuch, and had much talk on classical mat- 
ters. After we had discussed the Eolick digamma and the genuine- 
ness of the Orphick poems, at great length, beside a dozen pipes and 
four bottles of beer a-piece, there was a pause in the conversation, 
which was interrupted by the doctor's suddenly exclaiming, “I have 
a treat for you, which will delight you equally as a Grecian and an 
American. Itis a translation of your illustrious countryman’s beau- 
tiful ode of the Woodman, into classick Greek, a copy of which has 
been forwarded me by a learned friend, who fills the lucrative post of 
Professor of Pelasgick Antiquities in the new Athenian University, 
founded by the liberality of our king, Otho.” So saying, he handed 
me a very pretty specimen of Greek typography, which Lat once 


' 


|' as well as you can, for I have more in store for you. 





recognised as a version of your ballad. I must unfortunately, as 
before, content myself with transcribing the title. Here it is: 

“Vetere, devdooropar, cwtere devdpov éuov !” 

Qin, hy exorei 6 raven MOPPIZZ02 

6 Avaxpewy rns ‘Apnocwas. 
Afnvyn ev TO) TUreypagen BacXtuem. 1838. 
Doctor W.’s correspondent assures him that this ballad is sung with 
equal delight by Hydriote and Albanian, and that it will do more to 
introduce harmony into long-distracted Greece, than all the mea- 
sures of King Otho and his ministers. 

Farewell, dear General. 1 fear you are almost smothered by the 
laurels I have heaped upon you; but you must learn to bear them 
In my next, 
I will say something about my own studies and prospects; but, 
just now, I am too full of the great subject to introduce anything 
else. Yours truly, H. V. W. 

So says our too-partial correspondent and friend. Itis a singular 
coincidence, that, on the same day with the above letter, we re- 
ceived, by the politeness of our representative at the court of the 
Netherlands, a beautiful and spirited translation of our song into 
classick Low Dutch, beginning 

“ Wouthbakker, spaart deesen Boom"— published, as the title-page 
telis us—" Ee Amsterdam. By Rornelis Vanderschlaagen.” 

We have not had time to examine the Portuguese version, just 
published in Lisbon—*‘ Mateiro, conserva aquella arvole’’—but, from 
the known poetical talents of its distinguished author, we have no 
doubt it is both close and elegant. s. 





DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


A SLIGHT TOUCH ON 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
Smithville, Down East, latter part of February, 1839. 
Mvccu REsprecTEeD sin—Excuse my not datin’ my letter corect, 
which is a great trial to me—for if I pride myself on anything, "tis 
in being corect ; and I’ve had the name of it ever since I’ve kept 
school in Smithville—but our almanack isn’t to home ; it’s up to un- 
cle John Smith's, not unele John the blacksmith, but uncle John 
Smith on my mother’s side. My mother was a Smith—not that I'd 
have you think my father married his relations—the people in Smith- 
ville are more corect and think more of the Bible than that—but 
there's two stocks of Smiths here that go so far back that folks can't 
tell where they begun. Though grandmother always made it out 
and stood to it, that they all come from one in the first place, and 
said it made my father and mother fifth cousins. The old lady is 
very curis about these things, and she has it all marked out in the 
shape of a great large tree, and keeps it hung up in the fore room, 
and when there is anything said about it, orany dispute takes place 
about the Smiths bein’ related, she takes it down and goes over the 
whole clear from the root to the top branch; and always brings it 
out that my father and mother was fifth cousins. Whenever she 
has these reckonings, grandfather is as uneasy as a fish out of water, 
for he thinks if it should go as grandmother fixes it, "twould make 
him and grandmother fourth cousins ; and he’s so corect, that if he 
should really think it was true, although he’s now eighty-five vears 
old, I do believe he'd try to get divorced 
against grandmother in her reckonings, and whenever she sets down 


So grandfather is always 


to go over the tree, for she always hauls the table up and sets down 
to it, so as to make no mistake, then grandfather he'll put on his 
spectacles and take his statf and hobble along and stand and look 
over grandmother's shoulder, and foller her along up among the 
branches. But generally in about a quarter of an hour he gets so 
tangled up, and the branches run together and crossways and get 
mixed up so, that he breaks off short, and says * Poh, mother, there's 
no head nor tail to it. We all come from Adam, accordin’ as ‘tis 
in the Bible, and that’s all the relation there is about it.” 

So grandfather ‘il hobble back to his chair again and setand wink 
and look as uneasy as can be, all the time tl! grandmother gets 
through. And grandmother will always stick to it till she gets clear 
out to the end of every branch; and winds up by saytng, ‘* Well, 
father, it must be so; if they aint fifth cousins, [ don’t know what 
makes fifth cousins.” 

But, dear me, where am IT running to’ IT haven't said a word 
about what I was goingto when! begun. But when I happened to 
mention that my mother was a Smith, | was afraid you might take 
a notion the Smithville folks wasn’t quite so corect in their idees 
about matrimony as they ought to be. So I felt it my duty to stop 
and explain how it was 

To go back to uncle John Smith agin on my mother's side—he 
borrid our almanack day before vesterday, and hasn't brought it 
He’s a clear trial about borrying. Now grandfather is 


He always has a new a!manack 


home yet 
always prompt about everything 
in the house the first day of January, and has had every year since | 
can remember, though to be sure that isn’t a great many years, but 
I mean he always does. But uncle John on my mother’s side never 
gets an almanack for the first six months of the year; so he has to 
come clear down to our house, about three quarters of a mile, once 
or twice a week to borry ourn, though the shoes he wears out and 
the time he spends is worth more than forty almanacks. He's 
always saying every week he's going to get one; but I never knew 
him to get one yet till about haying tme, and once I knew him to 
lose a ton of hay that got wet in a shower, while, instead of getting 
it into the barn, he come down to our house to get the almanack to 
see when the moon was to change. But there, I'm running before 
my story again 
| The reason, then, that I wouldn't give the corect date to my 
letter is, that my uncle John Smith, on my mother’s side, has got 
our almanack, and it's too fur for me to go up after it to-night ; and 





eS 


| the truth is I must write to-night—Im in sich a takin’ I can’t help 


it; for I've jest got your last Mirror, and been reading over cousin 
John’s leiter, and it’s put me all ina flutter. It’s too bad, I de. 
clare—sich insinuations as he’s made against me in that letter is 
too bad to think of. I didn’t think that cousin John, who I've 
always treated as a brother, though he’s a good deal older than me, 
would a done so, and then to have it printed in your paper and 
read by everybody in New-York and every where else; dear me, [ 
feel as if I should fly ; what will the New-York folks think of me? 
I was intending to come to New-York next summer and see the 
place, and I’ve been saving up something out of my school money a 
year past to pay my expenses. I think I've lived long enough in 
the world to go abvut a little now and see some other place besides 
Smithville ; not that I've lived very long in the world neither. But 
I mean, now I've got to be a grown-up young woman. Dear me, 
it’s so lonesome here in Smithville sometimes, for the want of more 
young society. I've heard there is a good deal of young society in 
New-York, and I’ve been almost in fidgets for a year past to go 
there. But that pesky letter of cousin John’s has throwed all the 
fat in the fire. If I should go there now, everybody that I should 
see would be thinking of the insinuations in cousin John’s letter, 
and I should not feel as if I could hold my head up as I walked 
the streets 

Now, dear Gineral Morris, are you a single man or a married 
man’ for I'm afraid I may be speaking rather too familiar. 
bope you'll get this letter before your next paper comes out, and 
have them insinuations about me corect ; for they are not corect 
now, and cousin John knows it. He must a done it jest to teaze 
me. It’s true, I have kept school in Smithville fifteen years—I don't 
deny that—but then IT begun when I was quite young; very young 


I do 


indeed. You know sometimes smart girls, that get their edication 
very young, begin to keep school when they are mere children 
And when I begun to keep school, I was so young, that I felt every 
day as if I wanted to go out and play with the children every time 
they was dismissed 

It's true, too, that I've took your paper most as long as cousin 
John said, for it’s ten vears the first of last January since I begun, 
But what if | 
have took your paper ten years—what does that argu!’ Why, that 
And if cou- 
sin John was as fond of lurning as I was, he would a took it years 


and I've sent the money fur it every year regular. 
[ was a good skoller and took to reading very young. 


ago too, and not waited till now, and took it jest because there was 
a piece put in about him. Cousin John knows I’ve got more lurn- 
ing than he, and knows that’s how I come to take the Mirror so 
young ; for when we used to go to school together, I always kept 
ahead of him in all the branches, though he was so much older than 
me; yes, a great deal older than me. 

And then cousin John is no writer—you see by his letter he’s no 
Now, I teach grammar in my school, and have com 
And I shouldn't care a pin, if you should publish 
this whole letter of mine, jest to let cousin John know that there's 


grammarian 
position besides 


other folks in the world that can write besides him 

What he said about aunt Ruth's specs, he must a done jest to 
teaze me, and for nothing else in the world. My eyes are as good 
as hisn any day—that is, I can see as well; it’s true I reed and 
study so much, they are rather weak, and sometimes plague me 
about reading. Don’t you think, Gineral, your types is a little too 
small’ not that I speak on my own account, for my eves ain't weak 
all the time, but on account of elderly people, who find it rather 
trying to read sich small print 

And as to what cousin John said uncle John, the blacksmith, 
said about bying my teeth for a vice, as though I was mad az! 
gritting my teeth, the idee he conveyed by that was nof corect, and 
it’s a plaguy shame he should say it. I'll tell you jest how “twas 
I was setting by the table, and was nipping an apple seed between 
my teeth, and uncle John, the blacksmith, he got looking at me, 
and he see mv full round set of large white teeth, for I show my 
teeth considerable, and though I say it myself, I've got as good a 
set of teeth as there is in the city of New-York—well, uncle John 
sot looking at me, seeing me nip the apple seed, and he’s a coarse 
kind of man, you know ; so, says he, jest for a joke— 

* Debby, I want a new vice in my shop; what will you take for 
your teeth’ I think they'd hold a pretty good grip.’ 

As for my being mad, it was no sich thing, for I have the name 
And I trust 


But if there is anything in the world that 


of being one of the best tempered people in Smithville 
I shall always keep it 
would sour my temper, it would be the want of young society 

and that’s one thing makes me se anxious to go to some sich place 
Ar dif 
them insinuations in cousin John's letter don't operate too mach 
I should like to keep 


a school there ; and, perhaps, you'l! be so kind, bein I've touk your 


as New-York. where I can have a plenty of young society 
aginst me, I mean to come to New-York vet 


paper so long, and always paid you regular and in advance for it. 
perhaps you'll be so kind as to look round a little for me, and see 1! 
there’s a good chance for me to keep school anywhere there. | 
should like to have it in some part of the city where there is a good 
deal of young society, you know 

I dont know but l ought to say a word or two about the Smith 
I think cousin 
To be sure, the Smith name round 


name, that’s made sich a fuss in your paper lately 
John is very set in his way 
here, 1s a name that everybody likes, and although there is a great 
many of ‘em, yet we never get mixed up so, but that everybody can 
tell who is who and which is which. But, perhaps, the name may 
not be liked so well in New-York; and, I think, it is about as wel! 
always to try to do what will suit the folks best where we live. So 
it isn’t so much to be wondered at, that cousin John should be a 
‘little riled at anybody's wanting him to change bis name, and that 
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he should make up his mind, as he says, so “ decidedly, that he 
shan’t doit.” But cousin Jobn is rery set in his way. Thank for- 
fune I aint so set in mine. And as! said afore, if the name isn’t 
liked so well in New-York, and I was living in New-York, I 
shouldn't be so very set about not changing it. 

Now, my dear Gineral Morris, (you see I cant help speaking in 
that gentle kind of way—good tempered folks are always apt to 
speak so,) now, this is the first letter I ever writ to an editor, and nm 
makes me feel rather delicate. though I’ve no doubt it is as good a 
one as cousin John's; and if you should print this, I want to ask 
one favour about it. I want you to send a copy of your paper that 
has it in it, to young Mr. Ichabod Smith, the school-master, at 
Smithville, upper Post-office. But not let him know that I said 
anything about it, for that’s a secret between you and me. He'sa 
very respectable young man indeed, and he’s been at our house a 
good deal ; but sometimes I think he is more like my uncle John 
Smith on my mother’s side, than he is like my grandfither. I want 
he should see this letter, and when he finds I'in resolute about going 
to New-York, I guess he’lI—I guess he’il—there Gineral, I de- 
clare, my idees are so confused, [ don’t know what I was going 
to say. 

So I remain your sincere friend and old subscriber—no, I mean 
MISS DEBBY SMITH. 





your young reader, 





SKETCHES OF EASTERN LIFE. 


THE COBBLER OF BRUSA.—A TURKISH LEGEND. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 

Ix the reign of Bajazet the First, there lived in Brusa, that city 
being then the capital of the Turkish Empire, a poor cobbler, whose 
name was Eskigi Meimet Effendi. +This worthy artisan inhabited 
a small hut containing but one apartment, situated at the foot of 
Mount Olympus. The chestnut and plane trees, with which the sides 
of that snow-capped mountain are covered, overshadowed his hum- 
ble dweiling, and offered a cool retreat during the sultry summer 
days. Numerous streams and mineral springs reflected, in their 
translucent bosoms, the lofty scenery by which they were surrounded, 
and gave sustenance to plants and flowers of brilliant hue and aro- 
matick odour. The shepherd, asif fearful of disturbing the crystal 
surface of these waters, drives his flock to some distant summit, 
from which he looks down at his ease upon the prospect beneath 
him ; and the birds, whose nests are among the neighbouring trees, 
hardly ruffle the mirror-like currents with the light dip of their wings 

It was in the midst of scenery like this that Eskigi Meimet Effendi 
had fixed his habitation. 
Early in the morning he would go one or two miles into 


The routine of his life was simple and 
regular. 
the city, and bring home all the old shoes that he could collect from 
his customers. He would then take his bench, with his awl and 
lap-stone, beneath some large tree, and there work merrily at his 
trade. In this way, he managed daily to earn a few paras, which 
were barely sufficient to support himself and his family, consisting 
ofa wife and child. But, being accustomed during the day to the 
beautiful scenery of Mount Olympus, he could not remain content 
in his humble domicil at night, without having a splendid illumina- 
tion, and keeping a great number of lights burning m his presence. 
Consequently, after devoting the greater part of his earnings to the 
purchase of oil and candles, he appropriated the remainder to buy- 
ing the frugal necessaries of life. 

After the prayer of sunset, which the Turks call aram namas, 
the honest cobbler would prepare his illuminations. Then, having 
taken his supper, he would chat with his wife, smoke his chiboque 
and thrum on his guitar, while his child danced to the sound. Some- 
times he would sing to the full stretch of his lungs, according to the 
Turkish fashion. At the rah, or fifth prayer, which took place two 
hours after sunset, he would retire to bed 

In those times, the Turkish emperours, accompanied by some 
officer of distinction, were often in the habit of walking the streets 
in disguise ; sometimes by day, and sometimes by night, so that 
seeing with their own eyes, and hearing with their own ears, they 
might truly know the wants and dispositions of their subjeets, and 
take their measures accordingly. Now it happened that Bajazet the 
First, in passing the domicil of Eskigi Meimet Effendi had often 
been amazed by the brilliant illuminations and the very loud songs 
of that patriotick cobbler. Consequently, one evening, the sultan 
and his vizier, having assumed the costume of dervishes, stopped 
before the house, in which many lights seemed to be burning, and 
knocked at the door. A voice from within asked, ** who is there! 
The two illustrious personages of the empire replied, that they were 
dervishes, who, in the name of God, requested entertainment for 
the night. Eskigi Meimet Effendi answered, by telling them to 
wait a few minutes till he had found means of concealing his wife, 
it being, as every one knows, contrary to the custom of the Turks, 
to admit a man into the presence of their wives unless he be a near 
relation. The cobbler having but one room, was puzzled how he 
should dispose of his better half. But, being unwilling to refuse 
hospitality to his visiters, he thought it best to fix up the counter- 
pane in one corner of the apartment, as a sort of screen, behind 
which his wife might retire. Having done this in the neatest man- 
ner he could, he opened the door to his two guests 

After the selam alikim, or customary salute of the Turks, ie 
placed before them a piece of bread and cheese, the remnants of 
his scanty supper, and a bowl of pure water. Then succeeded the 
nargelé or hubble-bubble, a pipe of serpentine forn and dimensions 


The grand seignor, after partaking lightly of the proffered civiliues 


of his host, asked him, among other inquiries, the nature of his voca- 
tion. Eskigi Meimet Effendi replied fully to all his questions, add- 


‘ing, that the pleasure of his life, after the labour of the day was over, 


was at night to have his house brilliantly illuminated, and to talk, 
dance, and sing, with his wife and child, thanking the Almighty for 
all his bounties, and more particularly for having placed at the head 
of the nation so wise, and good, and great a sultan, for.whose life, 
continued the cobbler, “My wife and myself constantly pray, and 
under whose reign we hope to die.” 

After some farther conversation, Eskigi Meimet Effendi retired 
into his harem, or, more literally speaking, behind the counterpane, 
and left the sofa (for so we will call it by courtesy) for his two 
guests. At sunrise, after the salah namas, or prayer of the morn- 
ing, the grand seignor and his vizier, quitted the humble tenement, 
where they had laughed away the night, for the palace. On their 
way home, the sultan conversed freely upon what they had seen, 
and said: ** With how little, O vizier, may a man of a contented 
spirit make himself happy im this world of probation! Here 1s this 
poor cobbler, who, by hard labour, can hardly scrape together paras 
enough to purchase necessary food, who yet manages to have his 
illuminations, his musick and his dances, and to enjoy himself like 
a sovereign lord.”’ 

“God is just, O sultan,’ 


‘ 


replied the vizier, ‘“‘and the goods 
What is 
heaven, what is the world, but what every man shapes it in his own 


of this life are impartially distributed among his children. 
imagination! In the eye of reason is not this poor, ragged cobbler 
richer, ay, and nobler, than the miser who cowers over his hoards of 
incalculable wealth '” 
**Tt is true,” said the sultan, musingly ; * in our own hearts, our 
own expanded souls, Les the genuine source of happiness, of power, 
of greatness, and of wealth. External circumstances may modify 
but cannot create it. Whuthout this inward reliance, this blessed 
alchymy of the imagination and the heart, converting all that it 
touches to gold, the monarch is but a beggar. But with it, the beg- 
gar is more than a monarch.” 

* But,” replied the vizier, * would not a reverse in the humble 
fortunes of this merry-hearted cobbler produce a change in his dis- 
position, and turn his singing to jamentation*” 

“If my estimate of the man is correct,"’ said the sultan, * no ex- 


ternal vicissitude could check his buoyant spirits. Dammed up in 


one place, they would soon work a free vent in another direction.” 

“T wish,” continued the grand vizier, “ that your highness would 
try anexperiment. Let orders be immediately issued forbidding all 
the cobblers of the place to open their stalls or to work at their trade 
until farther notice, under the penalty of death. By this means we 
can ascertain whether the happmess of Eskigi Meimet Effendi is 
really dependent upon circumstances, or whether it is innate and not 
to be affected by the accidents of fortune.” 

* The suggestion is a good one,” replied the grand seignor, * and 
the result may not be without its lesson.” 

In conformity with this project, the falals or publick criers were 
immediately sent through all the streets of Brusa to proclaim, that, 
** By order of the sublime porte, all cobblers’ shops must he closed, 
and no cobbler mast work at his trade, until farther notice, under 
the penalty of death.” 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi was in the great bazaar of the city, collect- 
ing old shoes, when he heard this remarkable proclamation. ‘uit- 
ting his customers, he returned home hastily to his wife, and told 
her the order of the day, exclaiming, * Alas, dear wife, what are 
we to do at night for our illumination ? 

The good woman remarked that 1 was a more proper subject of 
inquiry what they were to do for bread ; for, unlike her husband, 
she considered that the prospect of starvation was worse than that 
of being without lights during the evening 

After a brief consultation with his good woman, the poor cobbler 
concluded, that the best thing he could do to obtain a little money, 
would be to take a spade on his shoulder, and seek employment in 
setting out trees and plants in the gardens and court-yards of the 
rich. In this occupation he succeeded beyond his hopes, making 
twice as much money as he could by cobbling old shues; and he 
returned home with more oi! than usual for his illumination, together 
with a leg of mutton, which had been roasted ina kiabapsi, or cook- 
shop. After lighting up his house in quite a brillant manner, he 
took supper with lis family, and then began to sing more lustily 
than ever 

The grand seignor, wishing to see what effect his proclamation 
would have upon the cobbler, that evening again assumed the dis- 
guise of a dervish, and with his vizier, appeared at the door of Eakin 
Meimet Effendi, and requested hospitality. As soon as he had 
taken the same precaution with respect to his wile, that he had 
deemed necessary the night before, the cobbler admitted his visiters 
into the house. ‘The usual salutations passed between them, and 
the host set before them his remaining piece of mutton and bread 
On being asked the news of the day, he told them of the proclama- 
tion of the publick criers, his own new employment, his increased 
profits, and the astonishing splendour of his illumination. The honest 
cobbler frankly owned that he could not exactly comprehend th« 


t 


object of the proclamation—perhaps it would soon be known—but 
he conjectured that his highness, the sultan, had issued the order for 
some great political end. Hereupon the two dervishes laughed 1m 
moderately, and the cobbler, without knowing why, laughed louder 
than either of them. 


to rest 


At a late hour, the party separated and retired 


The next morning the grand seignor and his vizier returned to the 
palace, much amused with their visit. They immediately caused it 


to be proclaimed throughout the city, “that no person or persons 


= 
should follow the occupation of a gardener or transplanter of trees 


and shrubs until farther notice, under penalty of death.” 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi, who was at that moment entering the city 
with his basket and spade, as soon as he heard the criers proclaim- 
ing this new decree, ran home very much amazed, and imparted the 
news to his wife, exclaiming as before : ** What, in the name of the 
prophet, shall we do now for our illumination ' 

** Say, rather what shall we do for our bread !” was the reply 

At Jast the poor man bethought himself that he would take a 
basket and go up to Mount Olympus to catch singing-birds. The 
idea was a good one, and that day he made four times as much as 
he used to when working at his cobbler’s trade. He now bought 
thrice the usual quantity of oil, together with a number of tallow 
He also procured a bunch of onions, 
With these he 


candles for his illumination 
and a little fresh butter and rice to make a pillau 
returned home more contented than a king with his scepire 

He made, that mght, the most splendid tllumination ever exhib- 
ited in his house, and not having candlesticks, he placed the candles 
in a row over the fire-place, or fixed them in the fissures in the 
walls. He clapped his hands with delight, when he had completed 
these arrangements, and sang more vociferously than ever before 
He had hardly finished his supper, and commenced dancing with his 
wife and child, when the two dervishes again rapped at his door 
As it is the custom of the Turks to grant hospitality to strangers for 
three days, he thought it his duty to admit his two importunate vis- 
iters once more. Accordingly, having again arranged the counter- 
pane so as to form a retreat for his wife, he opened the door and 
his guests entered. During the conversation which now took place, 
Eskigi Meimet Effendi related how he had managed, by the assist- 
ance of God, to provide for his family a good supper, much of 
which still remained for his fnends. Bat his chief delight was in 
the magnificent illumination, which he had found means of exhibit 
ing. He thought that even the sultan himself had never had so 
many lights burning at one time in his palace ; and, finally, he con- 
sidered it pretty evident that he was the happiest mortal alive 

The grand seignor was much amused at the cobbler’s pertinacious 
. he re- 


good humour. On arriving at his palace, the next mornu 


marked to his vizier, that some other method must be adopted, in 





order to effect their object, for that a man who was really determined 
to work, could always find employment. The vizier rephed, that 
he had thought of a plan for effecting their experiment. This was 
to give the cobbler an office, and having detained him all day in the 
palace, to send him home at night without any money The sultan 
approved of the plan, and immediately ordered one of his ministers 
to send for Eskigi Meimet Effendi, and on his arrival to invest him 
Messen 


gers were accordingly despatched to fulfil this imperial inandate 


with the office and dignit es ol high sherifl, or grelat bachi 
On being summoned to appear at the palace, the astonished cob 
bler expressed his belief that he was about to be strangled or drowned 


in a sack, for some unconscious crime. * Hlowever,”’ said he, “ the 


sultan knows best whether I am a dangerous person to the state.” 
He kissed his child, and took leave of his wife, 


in wild dismay upon the sofa 


who threw herself 
As soon as he arrived at the palace, 
he was told that he had been appomted to the office of high sherifl 
His jov and astonishment were bevond all bounds. ** Allahis great!” 
* What il 


to the bath, and halted in a new and costly uniform, and furnished 


he exclaimed iminations I will have? He was sent 


with a Damascus sword 

Having remained in the palace during the day, he rode home in 
the evening, on an Aralnan horse, accompanied by a train of attend 
ants. They left hum at the door of his house, which he entered 
alone. He found his wife in the position in which he had seen her 
last, the poor woman having lost all hopes of again beholding her 


She started up in amazement, on seeing him standing 


husband 
over her, habited in a rich and beautiful dress. He soon satisfied 
her curiosity with respect to his visit tothe palace, and consoled her 
for all her apprehensions But after he had finished the account of 
his adventures, he began to look puzzled, and said to his wife— 

! 


“Alas! what shall we do to-night for our illummation’? lThave no 


money, and we have neither oi! nor candles to burn.” “ Nor bread 
to eat,” added his spouse 

Eskigi Meimet Effend: sat musing for some time upon the sofa 
At last, striking his hand upon his knee, he exclaimed, “ J have at 3" 
and leaving the room, he hastened to 3 ne ighbourmg earpenter, to 
whom he sold the blade of his Damascus sword for a considerable 


sum of money, on condition that he would make for him a blade of 


wood, to be fitted to the handle, and delivered early m the morning 
He accordingly left the sword with the carpenter, and quitted the 
shop with his money The worthy high sheriff now purchased a 


preposterous quantity of o and candies, and then turned his atten- 


tion towards buying some food for supper. Retarning home he 


made a most brilliant illumination, while his wife performed the 


othice of cooX 


In a short time the suitan and his vizrer in their customary dis 


guise, again knocked at the door’ Eskign Meinet Effendi hesitated 


fur some time about admitting them. He considered that he was 


now a high officer of the empire, and a man of rank, and ought not 


to receive persons of low degree into his house. But they renewed 


their entreaties so pressingly, that he consented to grant them hos. 
pitality for the last time On entering, they expressed their aston- 


isbment at his new dress, and asked him how he had come by nt 
His reply wae, that “ the Distributor of thrones, and the Shadow of 


God upon earth, his majesty, the sultan, had raised him to the 


office of high sherif and thereupon he described to them his 
several adventures during the day. confessing, however, that he had 


not yet derived any profit from his new dignity. He begged his 
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visiters never again to take the liberty of knocking at his door, as he 
was no longer a cobbler, neither a digger of the soil, nor a hunter of 
singing-birds, but an important officer of the empire, and that he 
must be treated accordingly. 

In the midst of these boastings, the grand seignor inquired, how 
he had managed, without money, to still keep up the illuminations. 

The ex-cobbler, notwithstanding his lofty pretensions and his de- 
termination to stand upon his dignity, chuckled at the recollection 
of his ingenuity, and could not forbear telling his frieuds how he 
had contrived to raise money, by selling the blade of the Damascus 
sword. The grand seignor laughed heartily at the circumstance, 
and the three soon after separated for the night 

The sultan and his vizier reached the palace at an early hour the 
next morning. The mollah, or chief judge, was immediately ordered 
into the imperial presence and asked if there were any person to be 


executed that day. It was ascertained that there was oue individual 


the punishment of death, in consequence of hav- 


who was awaiting 
ing indulged in some strictures upon the government. ‘The grand 


seiguor intimated his will that the new high sheritf should make his 
maiden attempt at decapitation on the head of the prisoner. Pre. 


parations for the execution were acc ordingly commenced in a large 


square near the palace A vast multitude assembled to witness the 


specta le 
The sentence of death was read in the presence of the people who, 


on tiptoe, awaited the result. The high sheril was ordered to come 


forward and perform his duty. ‘That respectable officer, without the 
least embarrassment of manner, approached the trembling victim, 
Then 
the lilt of his sword, Eskigi Meimet Effendi uttered the 


tue til 


and ordered hun to kneel and lay his head upon the block 
grasping 
following prayer in the hearing of the crowd around the platform :— 
* Allah! who art above all human wisdom and all human judgment, 
if the convict whose head I am here ordered to sever from his body 


be immocent, turn, ] pray thee, the steel of my sword into wood, so 


that | may commit no Injustice jet Ile immediately unsheathed his 


blade, and, to the inexpressible amazement ol the spectators, it wasy 





indeed, turned to wood The people shouted with one ac mM, 
“a miracle!” ‘They looked with awe and admiration upon the 
man, whose faith, they believed, had brought it to pass The pric 





soner was rescued amid cheers and congratulations. The high 


verif} was borne along upon the shoulders of the multitude into the 
imperial presence 

As soon as that exe nplary executioner laid eyes upon his sove- 
reign, he at once recogn zed hin for one of the dervishes, who 


1 his house of late 


had so often visite He immediately prostrate d 


himself before the throne, for he knew that the grand seignor was 
well aware of the process by which his sword-blade had been 
converted from steel to wood. But the sultan reassured him, and 
said * We pardon and reward thee, Eskigi Memnet Effendi, not 
because thou art a man ferule in expedients, but because thou hast 
received the blessings of Allah with thankfulness, and his chasten- 
v resignation, believing that everything that 

In this 


thou hast reached the summit of huiman wisdom; and what availeth 


ings with unmurmurt 
happeneth is for the best, and that the great God is just. 
human knowledge where human wisdom is not! Rise, we promote 
thee to the office of aga of the village ot thy birth, with a salary suited 
to thy new dignity 

It is superfluous to deseribe the extravagance of the joy of Eskigi 
Mennet Eilend: 


thrones and the 


He prostrated himself before the Distributor of 


Shadow of God upon earth, in speechless grat 


tude. On his return home, he cut so many capers, and sang so vo- 


ciferously, that his wife at first apprehended that his intellect was 


unhinged. She received the inte!ligence of his good fortune with 
astonishment and delight. The next day, with his family, he re- 


moved tv the seat of his government ; and tradition assures us, that 


the village over which he ruled was nearly as luminous by night as 


by day, and that oil and candles were the principal commodities to 


be found in the place 





Say not, O reader, that Eskigi Meimet Effendi was either a pro- 
fligate or a fool ; but receive this truth as the moral of lis story 

that there is no human lot so humble or so dark, that it may not be 
illumined by the lamp of faith and the benign radiance of a grateful 


and contented spirit 





ORIGINAL NAUTICAL SKETCHES, 


ADVENTURE IN THE LIFE OF ROBERT LESLIE. 


In the year 18—, before the eastern section of South America 
had been designated by the name of the Banda Oriental, the re pub- 
licks of Uraguay and the Argentine were engaged in a close and 
Distracted by intestine commotions, and menaced by 


emies trom without, mt seemed as 


bloody war 
flerce and sanguinary e: . from 
the river La Plata to the Mexican Gulf, the whole country would 
throes of a All the 

| t } 


ports on the La Plata were under a strict and continual blockade, 


become convulsed m the tlity revolution 





to prevent supplies from being thrown mito the different towns then 
vested, and to put amore effectual stop to smuggling, which had 
been very extensively carried on 

At this period a company of our adventurous and enterprising 


merchants despatched a fast-sailing and armed brigantine, com 





manded by an old and experienced seaman, to cruise up and down 


the La Plata, and force the valuable goods received from other vessels, 





met at the mouth of t 
blockade 


brought streams of gold into the coilers of all engaged in it 


river, ivto the diferent ports then under 





Phe duty, net only an arduous but dat gerous one, 


Among the oflicers attached to the gallant little Spittire, (for the 


‘tine was again dashing through the foam. 


smuggler was so named,) was one whose adventures I now more 
particularly intend relating. He was next in command to his vene- 
rable captain, who had seen more years of service on the deep than 
years of life had passed over the youth. And, judging from the 
young officer's appearance, he had himself run no sluggish ca- 
reer, for a life passed amid all the vicissitudes of peril and adven- 
ture had given a cast of graveness, I might almost say sternness, 
to features which might have rivalled a female’s in sweetness and 
delicacy of expression. His dark blue eye, when in repose, was of 
a dove-like softness, but in action flashing a thousand fires ; and 
there were but few, very few, who cared to look into those eyes 
when in anger. His hair hung in wavy curls from a forehead of 
snowy whiteness. The lower part of his face, having been browned 
by the fierce action of a tropical sun, joined to a slight-budding mus- 
tache, redeemed his almost feminine appearance. He was of the 
ordinary height; and his form, slight but muscular, denoted to the 
practised eye great activity and strength in action. His age was 
twenty ; his name Robert Leslie 
Although the great disparity in years of service between the two 
officers was so great, still the old seaman respected and trusted to 
the utmost extent the shill of his young coadyutor; for they had 
been some time together; and the judicious but daring courage of 
young Leslie when an attack was unavoidable, joined with his frank 
and generous demeanour, had bound hin to the old man’s heart with 
bands of steel 
It was a beautiful afternoon in the month of June. The breeze 
was gently wafting the little Spitfire onward to the haven where the 
agent would be ready to unload the very valuable cargo with which 
the brigantine was freighted. Her anxious commander anticipated 
that soon, very soon, he would be freed from the cares and perils of 
his hazardous mode of life, and, returning home to his wife and nu- 
merous family, resign the Spitfire to young Leslie, and pass the re- 
lays in peace and affluence But alas! 
The breeze which had here- 
the 


mainder of his « old Captain 
Coffin was destined to a different tate 
tofore been steady, was now dying away, and the flapping of 
canvass would have foretold the commencement of a long calm, had 
not a white curling mist rising, as it appeare d, from the bosom of 
the deep, been a sure prognostication of the quick approach of the 
dangerous pamparo. Leslie, who at this time was officer of the 
deck, seeing it make its rapid advance towards the vessel, sum- 
moned the ready crew to the necessary duty of reducing the sails 
His orders were obeyed with alacrity. The helm was shifted so as 
to bring the head of the brigantine nearly in the direction of the 
expected storm, and in that position she met the hurricane. Upon 
her first feeling the force of the blast, the beautiful vessel bent low, 
as if paying involuntary homage to the spurt of the winds, Then 
rising gracefully and dashing the fierce waves aside, she came to the 
wind and steadily lay to. And well did the gallant brigantine prove 
the qualities of her build and rig and the skill of her officers, for in 
that situation she lay five days uninjured, and scarcely shipping a 
drop of water, while the tremendous storm whistling and sighing 
through her cordage, chilled with melancholy every heart. On 
the afternooon of the fifth day the storm broke, and the wind was 
becoming comparatively gentic, except when it came in fitful, growl- 
ing puffs, like the wantonnings of a tiger-cat driven from its prey. At 
length the look-out on the forecastle reported land! Immediately 
fold after fold of canvass was displayed on the slender but firm 


spars. The land was soon made out to be the island of Achuana, 





uninhabited, but having a fine harbour and well supplied with wood 





The vessel being in want of these indispensable neces 


and water 
saries, Captain Coffin steered for the bay of Aranzuas. They were 
proceeding to round the headland forming one side of the bay, when 
an unexpected and unwelcome sight met their view ; for, within a 
quarter of a mile of them was seen a large 5] anish guarda costa, of 
superiour armament, under sail coming out of the bay. 

: Of sheets!” 
* We must run from her, 
Pack on to 
her everything, sir; the wind has become steady, and the brigantine 


She has seen us, however, for they 


Hard up the helm! Square away the yards! 
broke from the lips of Captain Coffin. 
Leslie. Our cargo 1s too valuable to be lightly risked 
will soon run her out of sight 
are making more sail.” 

Leslie proceeded to obey the orders, and soon the gallant brigan- 
Leslie walked aft and 
examined the enemy with a spyglass. 

* Do you know her, Mr. Leslie! Can you make her out?” 
asked Captain Coffin 

** | think, sir, she’s the St. Jago, a heavy vessel, mounting ten 
carronades and along gun. She has a numerous crew, and is a fast 
Shall I beat 


sailer. I think we'll seareely get off without a brush 


to quarters, sir 


* Av, av, sir,” answered the captain. 


Phe drum beat to arms; and the hstless air of inactivity which 


had pervaded the crew Ot the brigantine, was d >] 


aced by move- 
ments of quick intelligence and animation 
The brigantine mounted six short guns and a long brass eighteen, 


i 


and mustered titty men, all told But these were men with frames 


of iron and hearts of steel, aud they had been engaged in many 
desperate adventures 

The deck and guns were speedily cleared for action. Leslie, 
after examining all with an attentive eve, resumed his examination 
of the frigate through the spyglass. The change of position of the 
brigantine, had breught the stranger oi! her quarter, and both ves- 
sels were at their utmost speed 


* We shall soon hear froni her,” said Leslie, addre 





y the cap- 
tain. “ He is about speaking us with his long gun.” 
** Weill, let him try,” 


replied the old man, smiling. * Lam sorry 


we have not time to return his politeness.” 


At this moment the gorgeous flag of Spain opened its folds to the 
‘*Show him the stars and stripes,” said the captain, 
Leslie was at this moment within a few feet of 


gaze of all. 
and it was done. 
the captain. ‘The stranger was observed to diverge from her course. 
A smoke, and a twelve pound shot crashed through the bulwarks, 
striking the captain of the Spitfire full in the chest, dashing him to 
the deck and nearly severing him in two. A slight quivering of the 
limbs, and all was still. Leslie cast one look upon the good old 
man, who had been to him as a father, signed to the men nearest 
him to bear the remains to the cabin, and drew his cutlass. The 
sweet and delicate expression, which characterised his features, had 
vanished, and a fierce smile of savage determination had taken pos- 


session of them, almost terrifick to look upon. ‘There was a death- 
like silence throughout the vessel. The men looked upon him, awe. 
struck. He exclaimed, in a low deep voice, ** We will avenge 


him!’ The words were nothing of themselves, but the tone thrilled 


through the frames of all who heard him. Again he spoke: ** Down 
helm and brace up.”’ The command was obeyed with alaenty, and 
the brigantine was svon running directly towards the Spaniard 
The suddenness of the movement appeared to startle the stranger, 
for a confusion was observed on board her, which Leslie percelv- 
ing, sprang to the long gan, which was heavily loaded with grape 
helmsman under- 
He applied 


gun was discharged, sending havock and death 


and canister. By a wave of his hand, which the 
stood aud obeyed, the brigantine flew from her course. 
the match—the 
among those against whom it was directed. The Spitfire immedi- 





ately bounded back again, on her course, towards the devoted ves- 
sel. The aim had been unerring ; the slaughter, from the crowded 
state of the stranger's decks, immense The brigantine was now 





pearing the Spaniard rapidly, and gun after gun from the latter was 





of no avail in making the gallant little brigantine swerve from her 
corse 
Leslie again spoke 


ixcs Stand by with th 


, 
** Doatswain, he 


ve two men provided with 


grappling irons. Quartermaster, ran th 





brigantine direct athwart | vs 
The brigantine dashed upon her prey. * Follow me, every man !” 
shouted Leshe as he mounted her forecastle. His crew gave aloud 


cheer and followed their daring commander, who was now engaged, 


hand to hand, with two of the Spaniards. He cut them both down, 


for nothing could withstand his desperate bravery His men nobly 


They drove the 
99 


seconded him Spaniards into the waist. * Cut 


away her foremast!"’ was now the quick order of Leslie to the two 


axe-men. A few strokes and the spartotters. ‘* Charge them agai: 


” rood old 


my hearts of oak shouted Leslie. ‘* Remember your g 


commander!" And again they charged the close-wedged mass 


Many a Spaniard feli, cloven by the irresistible cutlass of Leslie 
The Spaniard had been, for some time, trying to get one of his quar- 
ter-deck guns pointed forward, which would have swept most of 
Sut they were too late. <A voice was 
Take off the wounded. Let fall 
‘* Bear back, men, bear back,”’ and 


the smugzvlers into eternity. 





heard—* All ready with the mast 
then, let fall !’ shouted Leslie 
he retreated with his men to the forecastle. One stroke more and 


the mast falls with a terrifick crash, crushing many of the enemy in 


, its descent. 


** Aboard! aboard with ve all!’ again spoke Leslie, firing his 
pistols in the very faces of the advancing Spaniards. He was the 
last man to spring aboard the brigantine. ** Off grapplings!” The 
brigantine swung clear, and away again flew the gallant bark unin- 
jured, and with the loss of enly three men killed and five wounded 


The Spitfire had proceeded about a mile. Leslie, who had been 





pacing the deck, wrapped in thought, occasionally casteng an eve 





to his crippled adversary, suddenly gave the orders: ** In light sails! 


heave her head vards aback ' Ihe men looked upon each other 


with astonishment, but immediately obeyed. ‘* Man the long gun 


I'll have ample vengeance for that shot. Bring up the remains of 
” 


Captain Coffin 


The long gun was beautifully served. Every shot told upon her 


unmanage able adversary with territick precision, tear gy her to 


pieces and spreading slaughter among her crew. And now was mani 


fest the policy of Leslie, to avenge the fall of his commander. He 


could not have fought successfully with the Spaniard at a distance, 


from the superiority of her armament. He could not have carried 


her entirely by boarding, from her immense number of men. A 


by this singularly daring, and I believe solitary instance of crip; 


an antagonist, he fully with a superiour for 


But he had not vet fi 


competed success 


shed with her; Captain Coffin’s remains were 


brought on deck, to be prepare d for a burial at sca—sewed pin his 
hammock, and the flag of is country Wrapped round him 

* You are cone,” said Le she, look yguponu the mutilate l remains, 
and his voice unconsciously acquired a feminine sofiness *You 
are gone, iy good, kind old commander But,” and his voice be- 
came stern—* vou are avenged, and you shal! be more than avenged.” 

Allthis while the gun had been plaving on the enemy, whos 
fire ceased entirely after a few ineilect | shots she was a ci 
plete wreck—every spar gone Her tleg had fallen when her mai 
nast went, id as that fell, the remains of onest old Capiain Coff 
were consigned to a seaman’s grave. For three hours and a half, 
Leshe kept up acontioual fire upon the unfortunate vessel At last 
the shades of night darkened around Phe cun had become heated, 
and Leshe, casting one last look upon his sink: ig enemy, gave the 
orders to bear away for his destined port H. 

Business stanp —A Frenchman being about to remove his shop, 


his landlord quired the reason; stating. at the same time, that it 
was considered a very good siand for business Ihe Frenchman 
replied, with a shrog of the shoulder, * Oh yes, he’s very good 
stand for de business ; by gar, me stand all day, for nobody come 


to make me more !”" 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. the has beens. We have no objection ourselves to Mr. Flibberti 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 





Free apmissions —The late celebrated composer Boieldieu was 
on the free list of several of the Paris theatres, though some of them 
he seldom visited. Availing | 
ville, an unscrupulous lover of the drama contrived to obtain admit- 
tance to that theatre for six vears together under the name of Bovel- 


mself of his absence trom the Vaude- 





dieu. One evening the composer of the Noureau Seigneur and so 
many other success! ras went to the Vaudeville, but on giving 
his name, was told by the controleur that he knew M. Boreldien, 
that he came every night, and that he was at that very hour in the 
house. Bédieldieu remonstrated not, bat paving for his place, calmly 
desired his compliments to the usurper of his name and privilege 
At the same theatre, a M. Vafflard had his free entrée. On his 
death, another ingenious amateur contrived toe nyo his privilege by 
impudently introducing himself to the door-keeper as ** feu Vafiard™ 


il ope 


controleur begged leave to ob- 


replied his successor, 


One cay the 
l have,” 


—the late Vatilard 
serve that M. Vatflard was dead. 
“been telling you so for six months past. 

PersiaN satine.—Many owners of gardens near cities in Persia, 
are accustomed to charge a certain sum to visiters, who are allowed 
to eat as much fruit as they please. The Persians, who must in- 
vent a joke upon everything, state that at Cabool the eaters of fruit 








on coming out ol the garde ns, and 
and they tell how that a certain wag put 
threw away in the garden, so that 
id was weighed on coming out, 


are weighed on entering at 
charged for the difference ; 
stones in his pocket, which he 
when he had eaten his fill of fruit, 
he was found lighter than when he had gone in—a problem which 
had long puzzled the 
sand gardens.” 





wise men of * the city of the hundred thou- 





PEARLS AND DiaMoNDs.—We read more of pearls than of dia- 
monds in ancient The 
make the most of diamonds; and the art of engraving on them is 
not older than the sixteenth century. The 
modern pearls is that in the Spanish treasury, called the Pilgrim. It 
was in the possession of a merchant, who had paid for it one inndred 
When he went to offer it for sale to Philip 1V., 


authors ancients had not skill enough to 


most remarkable of 





thousand crowns 
tne king said, = How could 
’ the merchant replied, ** I knew there was a king of Spain 
Philip, | the flattery, ordered him his 


you venture to give so much fora 
pearl 
m the world.” 
own price 


BALANCE OF EUROPE.—Two worthy, but not very particular M. | 


leased with 


i) 


ons, discussing poli- 


ticks as well as their cups and hiccups would permit them—one 





were one evening down to the House of Com 
said, solemnly 


Europe's true balance must not be o’erthrown 


To which the other re } led 
Hang Europe's 


salance—try to keep your own 


NAUTICAL PHRASEOLOGY.—Seamen are not only indebted to the 
fair sex for many of their * art,’ but also to the * 
* of the land for much of the knowledge esse 


terms ol mo- 


distes’ ntial in seaman- 


For example, no man can pass for a thorough seaman unless 
he can *“* handle his needle,” and exec 


tte with precision every pos- 
from the “herring-bone”™ to the “double seam.” 


sible * stitch,” 
He must also be able to “ gore,’ **cut upon the bias,” “ taughten 


g,”’ and “clap a bonnet on his jib 






his stays,” 
In the last partic 


** pass an ear 


reverses matters, differs w 





ar, Jack, who oft 








he ** 


the ladies of the he claps” his bonnet on the ** foot,”’ in- 





stead of on the head of his nb 





stamp duty on receipts was first imposed 





STAMP DUTY.— 
during the celebrated Coalition Admu 


for the following jeu d’ esprit, at the 





stration, which gave occasion 


generally attributed to 


time 


Sheridan 





* | would,” savs Fox, * A tax devise,” 
That shall not fa nme,” 

“7T x ts,” I i North replies, 
For thes ay never see.” 


MARSHAL THE DUKE DE REGGIO —Last week a fellow er 
place de la Bourse, at Paris, and 


*T am 





tobacco-shop on the 

dozen bu 

Oud:inot—send me your bill to-morrow ; 
it, “LT know Marshal Oudinot, 

“Well,” retorted the thief, * since such unpleasant 
committed in have my c¢ 

Upon this he dropped th 


i 





lies of bes 





with a Cigars, say 


i roare 





* when 





and you certainly are not he 





mistakes are 





this shop, it shall never stom again 





cigars, and took to his heecis 


An 1rtsu puet.—Mr. O'Connor relates an instance where the 














ties in “an affair of honour,’ had actually agreed to put the 
zzies of their pistols (so inveterate were thev) into each other's 
mouths! **and yet, would you believe * said he, ** one of them 
escaped.” ; . Just as one second was about to give the 
signal, the other said to his prine i * Jack. look her.’ Jack 
turned his head, and } st in time, for the ball passed out through hus 
eft cheek, doing him little hurt, while us Opponent Was k lled 
Cawvers —The Emperour of China seems to be of the same 
opinion as Peter the Great m reference to lawyers Phe Czar sau 
it he had but two in his dominions, and that it was his inte ) 
) o tos re concord amo s suiyects 
r at has issued an edict to suppress “the n 
t r ‘ he is pleased to designate ** villanous 
d f ere dis ce Phere ts 
sometaing exceedingly comy entary s deser on 
Jonn Kemere —* P s said a greenroom lounger to M 
in Kemble during of the « tat Cove (rare 
eatre “Is not the 1 vers rvous w »> rides on t ‘ 
elephant 1" +» Nervous rephed Kemble at Ww 
e, which was the r r characteristick ot s voce, What 
must [ have been w » rid on the same ciey ut, | ae ‘ 
nd-legs say to the fore-legs, * Get on, or, —— your eves, | s 
be down 
Gravity anp GRavitation.—A schoolmaster who was as 
of his as the use of obes, was asked the ditference bv 
tweer d gravit * W he I've drank five ses oO 
grog pedagugue, ** my vily Vanishes, and my grav 
tation begins to operate 
A coop resotve.—‘' I resolve,” said a pious Erglish bishop, 


“never to speak of a man's V jes oelore his lace, nor of his ta 
behind his back.” If every one 
‘ation but carry it into effect, the 


s00n illumine the ‘* whole bruad earth.’ 


vy ad ppt such a reso- 
glory would 


would not or 


dawn of millen:al 


Jesior.—Is the word “ Junior” any part of a man’s name’ The 
tgislature of New Hampshire has decided that it is, and the 
Legislature of Nassachusetis that it is not. Which is mght? 


The contributions of our Detroit correspondent, * * * . are quite acceptable. 
Mis letter sh appear nert week, and we shall be glad to hear from him again 
— We must decline the proposition of P. Q 





—We have recewwed several 
on the death of Mrs. Maciean—some of them very beautiful. The waterest w 
her fate appears to be as deep and general w this ¢ untry as in England.— The 
eprgrams by Squib are clever and caustick, but we have no taste for such per- 
sonalities, even where they are not undeserved. The Mirror has never been, 





porms 


and shall never be made the vehicle either for personal atta or personal re 
torts. — The remarks of Phidias on the exhiationof paimtings in B ay-street 
are judicious Ve agree with him that the 7 ure of the of Jere 

lem” ts one of the most remarkable paintings of the da * Elise” shall ap 
pear, tf possrble, next weck.— The * Lines to a triend departing for Eu ~ Wad 


are wn type, bul are unavordably deferred.—** Cibber™ 
theatrical,” but Ais strictures upon the Park theatre do not strike us as just 
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Female hon 


his communication, we 


sehreakers.—A corres} ondent, who, from the tone of 
id 


should judge to be a testy old bachelor, 





writes us a long epistie in relation to the house-hunting Trop 


of the ladies ot New-York 


tune to 


He says that he has the m 


occupy aparttnents ina ho ise, whichis advertised * lor sale, or to 





be let The consequence ts, that the bell is Kept ringing every 
other minute in the day by peopie, Who come on the pretence of 


wishing to examine the believe,” our 


ponde nt 


premises ; “but | corres- 


amiably adds, “that the object of nine-tenths is plunder, 


Why, sir, the 
ly appalling As I 


or to pry Into the concerns olf their neighbours 


audacity of these female house-hunters is tn y 


was at my toilet the other morning, in the act of wita halt 


shaving, 
e 


white as a snow-bank with lather, what 


door open, to behold two females, dressed | 1 


mv tace Was my constcr- 


nation, On hearing the 


the extreme of fashion, enter as unconcernedly as if they were ste p- 


ping over their own threshold One was young and pretty, the 


other ancient and ugly. ** What a nice room,” savs Miss. ** Quite 


Ju 


snug,” replies mamma; ** for people tn moderate circumstances, 





it is really a good house: but I fear, your papa, my dear, wou d 
never consent to take up with su a situation.” ‘Oh, what 
beautiful cologne,”’ exclaimed the sylph; “Ma, let me put some 


on your handkerchief—what a pretty vest!) What a sweet pattern for 
a gown, Ma. Do look at it! (1 pon my word, Mr. Editor, 1 misse 
a five dollar bill from my watstcvat-pocket that day I accuse 
nobody but such is the fact.) * My love,’ said the old 1 cu 
pine, “the gentleman looks impatient for us to go. May I ask, sir, 





if the furniture of the room is for sale’ I should like the wardrob« 


and the verv well” —and the unblushing housebreaker ac. 


vlass 


tually opened my clothes-press, and very coolly examined the draw. 


ers. * What litle hands, he must have,” said Angelina, tossing 
over my last importation of kid gloves from Paris. “ Ah, ha, a 
three-cornered note, and a faded japonica—come now that looks 


, 


suspiclous—doesn't it, Ma.” * Very, my dear, pe 


man is engaged.”’ (No, I will be hanged if I a: 





wleresting Conversation was guing On between the o 


j j 





daughter, I stood petrified with astonishment, with one hand hold 
ing an extended razor, and the forefinger and thum of the other 


‘ bridge of my nose I was a study fora scu 


clasping the } 











stood hesitating whether | should cut my own throat, or 
linpertinent hiunxX, WHO Was prying into my ietters, or, best of all, 
sever the wind-pipe of the monstrous old wo nw was ins 
ently truding herself into my apartment. Ato time | seriously 
contemplated making a general massacre of 1 { ie benetit of a 
single gentlemen similarly circumstanced, and as a w yt 
female housebreakers Perhaps, the two daughters of Eve saw the 
rising purpose in my glaring eyes, for they begun retreating toward 
the door I started abruptly from mv statoe-hke posture 
flourished my razor with a very truculent ai; where pon they ra 
shrieking down stairs, and I was happily md ¢ The v 
next day, I had a & ir Visitation A middle-aged lady, with a 
whiskered at t, entered my ro while I was wi ‘ 
with a sang f 1 peculiar to housebreakers, commenced ve 
gation, which was anything but soothing to my fee s, The 
turned over my books and papers. and would, | be ve, have open¢ 
my desk, if I had not locked it wrth a very s ts 

Ihe dandy went to the | King-olass, and to my imexpress ‘ 
rour, tOoK Up my hair-brush, to arrange his hyperian curis I 
was too much for human endui ( and I threw a bottle of 

s head. It lodged in his whiskers, and emptied itself with d 


ful accuracy down his sh 


rtbosom. Mr. Editor, 7 hare two duels « 


wand, and have strong hopes of mdding the erty of two aiders an 
ettors of female house-breaking I wish that the « ve o 
ws ol society did t prevent myt h ’ ri | c 
garessors Luemselves B t the pres nce ( « ( 

0 alley e ev It Lams | er ‘ ‘ 

0 0 ted ) t < fer ‘ 1 

We wu d ontv savy to our! s espn ent, that he < ‘ 
o be winged tor ) tol g ¥v, and ird olcrance 
emper. We hope he will ether be s or ‘ 


f title of a work by Mr. ¢ s Matthews, a sho tw 
ssued from the London It is said by t Dae ' 

to « }a general show eA e:t ( ‘ 
m ers atit s, ele I ele of this itine t \ 
actor to the task he has u ria s ibva I 





“we are, no doubt, again to be to'd thatthe Ame 


which savs, 


icans have no taste, that they eat with knives instead of forks, anc 


devour their eggs out of wine-glasses instead of egg-cups'"" The 


book will unquestionably be filled with stuff of this sort, joined with 
lamentations upor the failure of an antiquated actress, who in her 


sr and attractive, but is now among 





bloom was unquestionably ¢ 


form 


gibbet’s wr ga book about us H 
Fiddlers, Martineavs., and 


who, after solicit rou ’ lity, fh 


Trollopes, 


Ameri 
Mr. Price, the American mana ‘ 


the United States, ar 





e as as well 


} 
yualified as the 


‘ 
other mendicant 
ave treacherousiv made the 


Look at u for a moment 


es Madame Vestris to visit 


; 
»away all Objections On the 





score of character bv her mar re w ’ wctor, whose youth 
and inexperience are the only apologies ‘ e offered m ex 
tenuation of his folly The ha» r, (sure such a pair was 
never seen!) jump aboard the Great Western, and are safely 
landed im a couple of weeks the Battery They go into the 
country to pass the s er \ y storv is circulated 
as to their cond tat Sarato s tk ( or generally 
disbeheved before they mak ‘ t the Park. At length 
that momentous occas ’ ‘ Phe hous s i Vestris 
appears in a tawdry piece, call e “TD i's Leve is unfitted 
for the meridian of New-York as for at ( ton The lady 1s 
dressed after the fashion of a French o ) er, except that her 
chemis sal el e <« A few hisses on e with the 
verv loud applause, w whic ei Ww ’ Dh piece 
8s over the hrs CSsie is decide \ ‘ he 
second piece One He or the Carnn Bb s off wit 
ore eciat Charles Matt VS makes a dk amd is s 
dow 1 as a das 7. 8 ta c ac Bu doy f i 
the tow! l “a ow thinner and more thi 
Vestris looks ‘ Pheir visit to New-Yor 
proves ala W I ‘ \ t expressive pat 
lance, they d prov cracke to bn 
And for t \ s \ the denunciation 
of Mr. ¢ Ml ‘ ‘ low sha wi 
vert the ter he! ‘ ‘ 
Feeble l t 1 . 1OuUs 
Pom Th ) 
Ap 8 } \ , Lo . 
All, t cok 1 ‘ \“ j ’ 
Ww nuch ‘ s a ll t \ Am ti \ 
tal ‘ ! \ \ ‘ \“ tite 
‘ net vet ‘ ‘ \ lfors 
tes with t r ‘ t Mr J Cro Rice, at 
e Ad vd ‘ « 
Ww t bey ! ‘ ’ mt 
London Time S | hit 
the piece, ent th 1 jim Crow” w 
! \ N ‘ ‘ 
of Mr. Rice ' ‘ 
{ two n tes’ d Il of Ss t stairs 
was vox ous ‘ e « ‘ 4 second 
crack a¢ ve ‘ j f ! ’ » les 
tha five t At a o 
‘ ed i did i ‘ < 
in of 3 Ml time, 
plaved Blen t ‘ | i Reeve 
He did i Ace ener ‘ { 
' eled vwe d was a ld 
suded M \ ol t ol Pa ones ed 
Bucks ‘ i \ ‘ ote rea of bis own, which 
\ ‘ t ’ ! i Te 
‘ ess t ‘ Live ‘ the 
camers W ‘ ‘ \ " 
there w ‘ ‘ i e were cr 
seeme t ti, w u 
0 t ia} We Mrs 
\ W i 
Wa ‘ ‘ 
\ Il : it 
‘ ‘ 10 ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ to 
ve he< | 
Wy 
AT ‘ i ‘ 
\ ‘ \ 
Mrs ‘ f 4 | 
{ \ | 
Ihe ‘ U \ 
- ‘ \ 
ia] 
\\ ! ( I 
| 1 
Wi | 
NV | the | 
\\ ‘ ‘ 
‘ i ve ‘ 
‘ s 
E s. Vhe w ‘ ‘ , 
he lampovas published ekiy the New-y ‘ ‘ he ws 


I that they emanate 


ment is unnecessary 


om the pen oi Park 
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SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY W. WORDSWORTH—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY W. GRANTHAM. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Haif hidden from the eye: 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 


THIRD VERSE. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave—and, oh! 
The difference to me. 





NEW MUSICK. 





DO YOU REMEMBER, MARY. 


A ballad— The words by Miss Farrar— The musick by Charles Horn, jun. 


Do you remember, Mary, 
Our childhood’s happy years ; 
The buoyant laugh that chased away 
Our few and fleeting tears! 
Tt was a life of joy unmarked, 
By sorrow or distress, 
The time that I regret 
Was a time of happiness. 


Do you remember still, the love 
I felt yet feared to tell ; 
Till the words, “ I love you,” from my lips, 
In trembling accents fell * 
Our bright plans for the future, 
The happy dreams we wove, 
The time that I regret 
Was a time of hope and love. 


As I recall those hours, thine eyes 
Upon the ground are cast ; 

They shun my giance, they fear to say 
“Those happy hours are past.” 

In vain I mourn the banished joys, 
Which nought can e’er restore, 

The time that I regret 
Is the time that is no more. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


| 





| 





| 


| 
| 








Geraldine, Athenia of Damascus, and lyrical pieces, by Rufus | 
Dawes.""—Mr. Samuel Coleman has published in one beautiful vol- 


ume the poetical writings of Rufus Dawes, including his noble 
tragedy of * Athenia of Damascus.” We cannot doubt that a work 
so truly honourable to American literature, will command a ready 
and extensive sale ; 
called for by the publick. 
unavoidably deferred. 

* Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Seas, by the author of La- 


An extended notice of these poems is 


fitte. Harper and Brothers.—We consider this by far the best fiction 
The | 
plot is admirably worked out—the characters are well defined—and 


that hes yet proceeded from the pen of Professor Ingraham. 


and we trust that a second edition will soon be | 


| the first station in that class of periodicals. 


| to the imagination of the reader. 
| dently by one who has seen what he describes, while the legendary 


| . . 
| the varied, bustling scenes are presented with remarkable vividness 


The nautical sketches are evi- 
pictures of ‘“* New-Amsterdam,”’ as it was in the days of the bold 
bucanier, are faithful and amusing. We should think that a most 
effective drama might be founded on this deeply interesting romance. 

“ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles, by Mrs. Jameson.’ 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam are the American publishers of this very 
entertaining work. Mrs. Jameson is a delightful writer, and in 
beauty of style and force and originality of thought, is infinitely 
Although the subjects discussed in 


superiour to Miss Martineau. 
these volumes are of a very desultory character, yet there is a unity 
in the work and a sort of dramatick interest, which carries on the 
reader’s attention with unflagging and increasing power to the end. 


| The descriptions of American scenery are executed with masterly 
skill—while the winter studies are of a character at once entertain- 
| ing and instructive. 


“Gurney Married, by Theodore Hook.”—This work is totally 
unworthy of the author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,” and “ The Par- 
son's Daughter.” It is ineffably tedious. The jokes are very an- 
cient, and dragged in without any regard to their appositeness. | 
There is nothing to redeem the inanitv of these volumes. There is | 
neither plot nor interest in the narrative, and the characters are 
vague, feeble and pointless. Weare surprised that a man of Hook's 
powers should have perpetrated such an inflicuon upon the * read- 
ing publick.”’ 


LITERARY PERIODICALS. 

There appears to be quite a stir among the periodicals. New 
competitors ure crowding to the field, while those journals already 
established seem determined not to be excelled in any respect. For 
instance : 

“ The Albion,” 
cuurse of a few weeks, publish a beautiful portrait of Victoria, as 
she appeared at the opera on a recent occasion. This is a magni- 
ficent engraving on a large imperial sheet, and well worth the entire 
subscription of the Albion to all loyal subjects of her majesty. 


our old and respected contemporary, will, in the 


The * Spirit of the Times” is also coming out in a new dress, 
with enlarged views and enlarged dimensions. 
ing of Augusta, the popular dunseuse, will adorn the first num- 
ber of the next volume. This journal, as every one knows, is de- | 
voted principally to sporting and dramatick intelligence, and holds || 


A superb engrav- 


| his racy pen. 


William T. Porter, the « 


editor, is the very Nimrod of the country, and, although we occa- 


sionally differ with him on subjects in which both journals take an 
interest, we esteem him as an original, forcible and pungent writer, 
and wish his paper all imaginable success, being well persuaded that 
it deserves it. 

The “ Expositor” is gradually winning its share of publick favour, 
and meets, we are pleased to perceive, with universal commenda- 
tion. Count Tasistro, the editor, evinces much industry and clas- 
sical research, in the conduct of his handsome journal, and his Eug- 
lish style is unexceptionably pure and sparkling. 

The “* New-York Literary Gazette” 13 another candidate for the 
suffrages of the literary publick. It is managed with tact, taste 
and ability; and will, no doubt, run a prosperous career. It can- 
not fail to meet with a liberal reception at the hands of the press 
from its courteous and gentlemanly tone. 
will shortly hoist its black flag, and put out to 
sea, under the command of Captains Willis and Porter—two able 


The *“* Corsair” 


and experienced ** bucaniers.”’ 
a prosperous voyage, and hope she may glide over the uncertain 
billows of publick favour without touching upon the shoals and 
quicksands, which have wrecked many a similar craft, however 
trimly rigged and tightly built. 

* Lafe in New-York” is the title of a new periodical, to be pub- 
lished, in the language of the prospectus, ‘* every now and then,” 
but whether daily, weekly or monthly, remains among the contin- 
gencies of futurity. The editor is a sprightly writer, and we have 
no doubt that this metropolis will furnish him materiel sufficient for 
We perceive that he meditates an intended fling at 
ourselves. Well, we have no objections. ‘ Lay on, Macdulff.” 

Having thus noticed all the papers and prospectuses upon out 
table this morning, perhaps the reader will excuse us for saying in 
this place, that, notwithstanding the exertions of our neighbours and 
friends, and the promises of their various advertisements, we do not 
intend that the ** New-York Mirror” shall be surpassed by any of 
them, either in literary interest, or in pictorial embellishments, 
musick and fair typography. We are resolved to make it as attrac- 
tive a journal as possible, if unwearied exertions, the employment 
of prominent and varied talent, and a total disregard of expense 
can effect our object. 


We wish her favouring gales and 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLAKs per annum, payable, in al! cases, in ad 
vance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 





G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Goild-strests. 
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